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ON REFERRING AND INTENDING 


HE relation of thought to action, as compared with the 

relation of thought to statement—this is one of the oldest 
issues of philosophy. What is the relation of what we mean to 
what we actually say? And how does it differ from the relation 
of what we mean to do to what we actually do? 

(1) “I intended to speak next, but then we were interrupted.” 
(2) ‘“‘When I made that statement, I was not referring to you but 
to that man in the corner.”’ It is now often said that the words 
“intend” and ‘“‘refer,” as they occur in these two sentences, do 
not stand for anything which was going on in the mind of the 
speaker, or for any characteristic and recurrent experience of the 
speaker’s; secondly, it is often said to be untrue that the correct- 
ness of their application on any particular occasion can only be 
finally and conclusively established by the subject’s own intro- 
spection or reflection. These two negative theses about the verbs 
“intend” and “‘refer’’ seem to be interconnected, in that anyone 
who commits himself to one would also commit himself to the 
other. But the second is much clearer than the first; it is not at all 
clear to me what is meant either by asserting or by denying that 
a verb stands for some characteristic and recurrent experience, 
unless this is taken as a remark about the method of confirmation 
appropriate to the statements in which these verbs occur. I shall 
review some arguments which are now widely used to support 
these two theses and will try to show where they are inadequate. 

(1) In order to show that a particular verb does not stand for 
something introspectible, it is not enough to show that one often, 
or even generally, refers to the environment or to the external 
situation in supporting or disputing the statements in which it 
occurs. If we take any expression from the vocabulary, whether 
psychological or not, the truth of the statements into which it 
enters will often have to be established by inference and indirect 
evidence. To show that a verb does not stand for something 
introspectible, one would need to show that, when it is applied in 
conditions which make inference and indirect evidence unne- 
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cessary, the truth of any categorical statement into which it 
enters is not established beyond doubt by the subject’s own 
introspection or reflection. One would need to show that the 
subject’s own reflection is not necessary in justifying a claim that a 
particular statement, involving this verb, is as certain as any such 
statement could be. 

(2) In order to show that a psychological verb does not stand 
for something introspectible, it is not enough to show that, on 
some occasions of the use of the first person singular present tense 
form of the verb, the utterance is generally taken as some form 
of performatory utterance and not as a statement, to which an 
appropriate reaction would be ““That’s not true.’ Even if one 
could show that the verb was never used in the first person singular 
of the present tense in such a way that the reaction ““That’s not 
true’ would be an appropriate reaction, the conclusion would 
still not follow. For it may be that in reporting the results of 
introspection one needs always to use the past tense, even when 
one is reporting contemporaneously, in order to avoid confusion 
with another, non-statementmaking kind of utterance. Change of 
tense very commonly has other purposes than a mere change of 
time-reference. If I am asked what I am doing at some particular 
moment, I may answer: “‘] was promising to come tomorrow.” 
It does not follow from the fact that “‘I promise to come tomorrow” 
is not taken as a true or false statement that we cannot ask how 
the statement “I was promising to come tomorrow” might be 
confirmed or falsified, and so determine what the word “‘promise”’ 
stands for, or what a promise is—namely, a particular kind of 
transaction between persons. 

(3) In order to show that a verb does not stand for something 
introspectible, it is not enough to show that it does not stand for 
what would naturally be called “‘an act,” ‘“‘an action,” or “‘an 
occurrence,” or that it would not naturally be used in answer to 
the questions “‘What did you do next?” or ““What happened to 
you next?” This would not be sufficient, because there is no a 
priori principle by which we can affirm that all introspectible 
phenomena which can be referred to by verbs must also be 
naturally describable as “‘acts,’’ “‘actions,” or “‘occurrences.” We 
cannot begin by using these category expressions as the basis of 
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our argument; for, as category expressions, they have no inde- 
pendently established use. We must first give them a sense in 
terms of our actual idioms and of our actual procedures of con- 
firmation. 

(4) Lastly, it is not enough to show that among the necessary 
conditions for the correct application of the verb there are in- 
cluded certain features both of the linguistic context and of the 
external situation, such that, if it is admitted that the linguistic 
context and the external situation are utterly remote from the 
required kind, it follows that the verb cannot be correctly used 
and must be out of place or even meaningless. This is not a 
sufficient argument, for it would still be possible to maintain that 
the verb does stand for something introspectible, but only for some- 
thing introspectible in a standard kind of situation. And I think that 
most philosophers who have wished to maintain, or have assumed, 
that a particular psychological verb could be said to stand for 
something introspectible would have agreed that careful intro- 
spection was a necessary, but not entirely sufficient, condition 
for the particular verb’s being applied correctly and with the 
greatest possible confidence; for instance, they would have as- 
sumed, perhaps naively, that “I am frightened” stands for a 
characteristic experience, in a perfectly ordinary, and indeed 
standard, use of the word “experience”; but they would have 
admitted, as a matter of course, that there are certain conditions 
of the external situation in which it would be more natural or 
correct to use another closely related form of expression—perhaps 
“I feel anxious” rather than “I am frightened,” e.g., in situations 
where there is absolutely nothing to be frightened of. For it 
may be that there is a group of psychological expressions in the 
vocabulary, each of which may be used to report something 
introspectible, say phenomenon £, and such that no one of them 
is properly and truly applied unless E occurs, but also such that 
the choice among these expressions is determined, at least in part, 
by features of the external situation. But one could maintain this 
thesis about a group of expressions only if one could point to 
some expression of the group which was used solely to refer to 
the introspectible phenomenon £, and the use of which was 
not restricted by any features of the external situation; unless one 
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could point to some independent means of referring to the intro- 
spectible experience E£, as it were, in isolation, the thesis about the 
group would become untestable and therefore uninformative. 

I think there is in fact a verb which might be said to have this 
central place within that group of words to which “intend” and 
“refer” belong: namely, the verb “‘to mean”’ as it might be used in 
each of the following sentences: (1) ‘‘I meant that book, not this 
one.” (2) ““That was a slip of the tongue. I meant the seventeenth 
century, not the sixteenth.” (3) ““That is what I meant to say 
next.”’ (4) “‘I did not mean to insult him.” 

But I will admit that it would be very odd to talk of the verb 
“to mean” in this, as in any other of its uses, as standing for an 
experience, or some similar experiences, of which we are aware 
when we introspect; the oddity would be in the use of the word 
“experience.’’ While one might mention having been frightened, 
that is, having experienced fear, in the list of one’s experiences, 
one could scarcely mention having meant one thing rather than 
another in the list of one’s experiences, even though one might ask 
“Have you ever had the experience of meaning to write one thing 
and in fact writing another ?”’ 

The reason is, I think, that the word ‘‘experience’’ in its 
ordinary use, and even more in its philosophical use, is generally 
connected, in some loose way, with the word “feeling.” One 
might easily ask “‘Have you never had the experience of wanting 
something very strongly ?”’ just because one might here substitute 
for “‘experience,” the word “‘feeling.”” And yet a philosopher 
might deny that whenever I say truly that I want to do something 
very strongly, I am referring to the same recurrent experience; 
his reason might be that the feeling which goes with wanting to 
sleep is very unlike the feeling which is associated with wanting to 
eat, and therefore that there is no characteristic similar feeling 
which is a condition of the correct application of the word 
“want.”’ But even this argument has to be.regarded with caution; 
for it seems to hinge on the assumption that there is, or could be, 
some single and independently established criterion attached to 
the phrases “‘same feeling’? and “‘similar feeling,’ and _ this 
assumption is mistaken. Even when I have reported correctly 
on two different occasions that I was frightened, there is a sense 
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of “same feeling” in which it may be true that my feelings were 
very different on the two occasions, that is, that the fear affected 
me quite differently on these two occasions. But there is inevitably 
also the sense of ‘‘same feeling’? in which I did experience the 
same feeling on these two occasions, namely, the feeling of fear. 
The fact is that the expression “‘same or similar feelings’’—like 
*“‘same or similar thing,” 
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‘“‘same or similar experience,” “same or 
similar action,” etc.,—is applied relatively to the descriptions 
which might be given of what I felt, and cannot be given an 
absolute sense independent of these possible alternative descrip- 
tions. I may ask the question “‘Is this a case of fear or is it excite- 
ment?” just as I may ask “‘Is that a dagger or is it a figment of my 
imagination ?”’ In both these cases I am using the indicator words 
“this” and “‘it” to refer to some present phenomenon, and in the 
case of fear, probabiy, to some perturbation going on within me. 
In both cases I am trying to identify the phenomenon before me 
as falling under one concept or another, and in both cases the 
correct identification must necessarily be determined in part by 
considerations other than the quality of that particular experience 
at that particular moment. Therefore, if I speak of “having the 
same feeling today as I had yesterday,” I may mean that exactly 
the same description could truthfully be given of the internal 
perturbation, as I felt it on the two occasions; or I may mean that 
the same diagnosis of what the perturbation was applies to the two 
occasions, e.g., that they were both cases of fear. For this reason 
it is misleading to speak of the word ‘‘fear” as standing for some 
characteristic introspectible phenomenon and misleading to 
speak of the word “‘dagger”’ as ‘‘standing for’’ some characteristic 
set of appearances. But it is equally misleading to deny that the 
word ‘“‘stands for’? some introspectible phenomenon, if this is 
taken as a denial that introspection is required in any final 
confirmation of a categorical statement about fear, just as per- 
ception is required in any final confirmation of a categorical 
statement about daggers. 

But it remains true that, given any psychological verb which 
requires completion by a “‘that”’ clause or an infinitive, and which 
cannot stand in a complete utterance alone, one would not 
naturally say that the verb stands for a characteristic feeling; and 
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for this reason one would also be inclined to say that it cannot 
stand for a characteristic experience. Empiricist philosophers 
have often assumed that there is a simple dichotomy: either an 
expression can be said to stand for or describe some inner experi- 
ence or feeling, or it must be taken to refer to, and to depend 
for its correct use upon, some features of the external situation. ‘The 
effect of this dichotomy, taken together with the use of the un- 
> is to suggest that the so-called 
data of introspection must be of the type of feelings or sensations 
distinguished by simple sensory predicates, much as colors are 
distinguished by color adjectives. It is therefore natural that those 
who are arguing against the view of the mind as an inner forum 
should assume it to be sufficient to show, of any particular 
psychological verb, that there is no characteristic feeling which 
must always be present whenever it is correctly applied and that 
the verb does not have all the features characteristic of expressions 
which describe feelings. For instance, they will ask whether know- 
ing what we intend is like knowing what we are frightened of. 
With a rhetorical question such as this, they will seem to them- 
selves to have shown that to confirm beyond further doubt whether 
a verb of thinking, as opposed to a verb of feeling, is applicable 
on a given occasion does not necessarily involve the subject’s own 
introspection or reflection. But this argument, being based on a 
false dichotomy, seems to me unconvincing; and [ still think that 
in reporting what our intentions were on a particular occasion, 
and also in stating which of two objects we were referring to when 
we made a particular statement, we can in the last resort confirm 
our statements only by our own introspection and reflection; and 
only statements made in the first person singular can be said to be 
as certain as any statements on this topic can be. 

By what tests then would I show that an expression is normally 
used to report something introspectible? A combination of the 
following characteristic conditions of use might be sufficient, or 
nearly sufficient. I use the verb “‘intend”’ as the example: (1) It 
makes no sense in any circumstances to ask the man who states his 
intention in the first person of the present tense how he knows that 
this is his intention. (2) Taking the first person of the present 
tense, the form of words ‘“‘Probably (or perhaps) I intend to do 
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so-and-so” or “‘] think, but I am not certain, that I intend to do 
so-and-so” do not have a normal use in any circumstances. If 
they are used at all, they are used to indicate a half-formed 
intention. (3) The form of words “He thinks that he intends to do 
so-and-so, but he is mistaken’’ and ‘“‘He thought that he intended 
to do so-and-so but he was mistaken” have no normal use. If they 
are used at all, they are used to indicate that we are speaking of 
real intentions, or unconscious or subconscious intentions, or in 
some Freudian context. 

I think these three conditions of confirmation and correction, 
taken together, state roughly what is here implied in the philo- 
sophical distinction between reporting upon what goes on in the 
mind or in the consciousness of the speaker and reporting what 
goes on in the external world; between what is not overt and 
what is overt. They would of course need to be further developed 
to be altogether accurate, and in any case I do not claim that the 
distinction between the inner and the outer can be made precise 
or that it can exclude borderline cases. But I do claim that there 
is a general overriding distinction between those expressions which 
are so used that any affirmative categorical statement in which 
they occur can only be finally and conclusively confirmed, on any 
occasion of doubt, by the designated subject of the statement, and 
must always be a matter of indirect inference for anyone else, and 
those expressions of which this is not true. To state the conditions 
in which a speaker can claim final certainty beyond the possibility 
of doubt, in the application of expressions of the first type, is 
simply to point to the occasions when the speaker is also the 
designated subject of the statement; for one can only be certain 
beyond the possibility of doubt, or beyond further question, when 
one speaks of one’s own thoughts or feelings. It follows, I think, 
that nothing which can be properly called a general criterion 
or set of decisive tests, governing the use of such expressions, can 
be stated. For to state such a criterion or set of tests would be to 
state how anyone, whether he is the designated subject of the 
statement or not, can make sure that the expression has been 
correctly applied on a given occasion by making certain tests 
and by finding whether certain other expressions are applicable; 
and ex hypothesi the “anyone” would be out of place here. The 
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most that one could do, in teaching or clarifying the use of the 
word, would be to explain how anyone, whoever he may be, may 
determine that he is not misusing the expression when he applies 
it to himself. So, explaining the use of the word “‘intend,”’ one 
might say: ““You cannot properly say that you intended to do 
so-and-so unless you had to some extent at some time thought of 
doing so, however provisionally and inexplicitly.’’ But such an 
explanation of the logical connection of the word within the 
psychological vocabulary is not the provision of a test, in that 
sense in which I may specify the tests which determine, for 
example, whether someone understands some particular subject 
matter; nor does it provide a criterion, in that sense in which I 
may provide the criterion which determines whether one indivi- 
dual understands some particular subject matter better than 
another. And these typical cases seem to me to provide the standard 
and normal senses of “‘test”” and “‘criterion.”’ It seems to me that 
we blur an essential distinction between different types of expres- 
sion if we extend the use of the words “‘test’’ and “‘criterion’’ so 
widely that, for any descriptive expression whatever, there must 
be some test or a criterion by which we can determine whether 
it has been correctly applied on a given occasion. From the fact 
that the question ‘‘How do you know?” cannot arise with state- 
ments of the form “‘I intend to do so-and-so,”’ it follows that no 
criterion or test can be stated which governs the correct applica- 
tion of the word “‘intend’’; for to state such a criterion or test 
would be precisely to state what would constitute a sufficient 
answer to the question ““How do you know?” And if there is no 
question of the speaker not knowing, there is no question of how 
he knows, and therefore no question of a test or criterion. 

But I have so far neglected one very important difference 
between “intend” (in the sense of ‘““What do you intend to do 
next?’’) and “refer,” as this verb occurs in the question ‘‘Which 
of these two are you referring to?’? When I state in the present 
tense my intention to do something, my statement may be a lie, 
a deliberate concealment of what I actually mean to do. But 
when I state in the present tense, and only in the present tense, which 
of two things I am referring to, my announcement cannot 
(logically cannot) be a lie. For, if I use the present tense, I am 
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taken to be completing and amplifying the statement which I 
have already made; and if this is what I now say that I mean in the 
statement, this becomes part of the statement itself, unless and 
until I make some further correction of it; I am simply giving a 
sense to my words. But if, as a matter of history, I am stating 
which of two things I meant, or was referring to, in some state- 
ment, I may lie or my memory may deceive me, and my statement 
may be disputed as historically incorrect. If I use the past tense, 
I show that I am not completing my original statement, but that I 
am making another statement, a statement of historical fact. I am 
not then giving a sense to my words, but reporting what sense I 
actually gave. I am reporting what went on in my mind at the 
time, even if it was only a few seconds ago. Someone who had 
said, ““That man over there is an enemy,” might immediately 
afterwards be asked, “‘Which man were you referring to when you 
said that ?”’ Suddenly seeing a danger, he might indicate someone 
other than the person to whom he was in fact referring when he 
spoke. Similarly, when I am presented in a philosophical argu- 
ment with two different interpretations of some statement that | 
have made, it is possible for me to tell an untruth, saying that 
I meant or intended the first, when in fact I meant or intended the 
second. I may suddenly see a possibility of refutation and suddenly 
switch and misrepresent what I meant. In neither of these cases is 
there any general criterion or decisive test by which an observer 
can determine whether I am reporting honestly; he must take my 
word for it or judge by the probabilities. And I myself can only 
answer by reflecting upon what was going on in my mind at the 
time, or, more naturally put, by considering what I had in mind 
at the time. 

This difference between “intend” and “refer”? may help to 
illustrate the general difference between the relation of thinking 
to acting and relation of thinking to doing. The thought lies 
behind the actions; but it need not in the same sense lie behind 
the words. I may give you my thoughts in my statements and 
questions; but I cannot give you my thoughts in action, not even 
in the act of speaking. If I do in the same sense give you my 
thoughts in action, then I am miming or acting, using the language 
of gesture. It is a corollary of this difference that I may mean to 
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do something, in the sense of intend to do it, without ever doing 
anything of the kind; the intention may exist quite independently 
of any action. But I cannot mean, in the sense of refer to, some- 
thing without having made some explicit use of words or symbols; 
I cannot have meant anything or anybody without having 
mentioned something or somebody, either in speech or in writing. 

But still it may be objected that it is incorrect to say that, in 
stating what I was referring to or what I was intending to do, I 
must always consider what was “‘going on in my mind” at the 
time. For, it is argued, not only might a vast variety of quite 
different things have been going on in my mind at the time 
compatible with my having meant or intended one thing rather 
than another; more than this, nothing at all might have been 
going on in my mind during the time when I intended, or was 
intending, to do so-and-so. The argument again takes the familiar 
form of a rhetorical question: If it is true that I intended to come 
home early on Monday, does that mean that throughout the day 
there was an introspectible process ‘‘going on in my mind” which 
was my intention to go home early? Triumphantly the answer 
comes: Of course not. And the conclusion is drawn: when someone 
says that he intended to do something, he cannot be said to be 
reporting what was going on in his mind at the time. But this 
rhetorical question only seems to have force because of a simple 
mistake; the simple mistake is the assumption that a report of 
what was going on at the time in the house, in the city, in the 
country, in my mind, must be a report either of a continuous, 
uninterrupted process or of an instantaneous event. ‘““What was 
going on in England while I was away?” “‘Prices fell and real 
wages rose.”’ There is no implication that this falling and rising 
was going on uninterruptedly in this period and that every 
moment was filled by some phase of a continuous process. Simi- 
larly | may be summarizing what was going on in my mind, or 
reporting the upshot of many otherwise distinguishable processes, 
when I say what I intended to do; and I may mention a greater 
or lesser period of time as the period during which the intention 
lasted. ‘‘Ever since I was young, I had intended to go to Athens.” 
Or “I intended to speak, but almost as soon as I had formed this 
> However different the 


intention the opportunity was gone.’ 
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phenomena with which these intentions were associated, both 
statements are reports of what was going on in my mind at the 
time, in the sense that in both cases I need to recall what I 
thought and what I did not think, what I decided and did not 
decide, at various moments during the period referred to, in 
order to be assured that the statements are true. Anyone other 
than me, any friends and observers, will be left to infer, with 
greater or lesser certainty, what was going on in my mind at the 
time and therefore whether, among a myriad other things that 
might truly be said in summarizing what was in my mind at that 
time, it can also be said that I intended to go to Athens and in- 
tended to speak. Similarly, when I am asked, ‘“‘Were you referring 
to Jones or Smith when you wrote that?” I stop to recall, if 1 am 
in doubt, what was going on in my mind at the time when I wrote 
the phrase in question. Perhaps I wrote without having anyone 
in particular in mind; perhaps my mind was in this sense blank, 
in which case the correct answer would be “‘Neither.”’ Perhaps I 
can recall the scene as I wrote the words but still cannot recall 
what I meant by them or to whom I was referring, and then 
suddenly my train of thought, what was going on in my mind at 
the time, comes back to me, and with this I remember whom I 
meant. This is a story often told in this form of words, and there 
is no reason, for the sake of a theory, to deny their inevitable 
appropriateness. One need only discard the primitive prejudice 
that all mental verbs must either stand for an instantaneous event 
or for a continuous process which is always the same whenever 
it occurs, in the sense that it always admits of one and only one 
description; or, failing this, that the criterion of application for 
the verb must be found in overt behavior and the external 
situation. When we see through this dichotomy, we are free to 
consider what does count as having established, beyond further 
question or doubt, that a statement about someone’s meaning 
_ or intention is true. Where these verbs are involved in some state- 
ment about the present or the immediate past, the strongest of all 
claims to certainty and authority appears in the words: “‘Of 
course that is what I meant when I said that just now and that is 
what I intend to do; or are you accusing me of lying ?”? And where 
these verbs occur in some statement about the more distant past, 
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the strongest of all claims to certainty and authority appears in 
the words: “Of course that is what I meant and that is what I 
intended to do; I remember quite clearly what was going on in 
my mind (or what I had in mind) at the time.” 

But there is a last objection. It might seem that I am represent- 
ing first-person-singular statements about referring and intending, 
when they refer to the present or to the immediate past, as 
incorrigible statements, as if either they must be true or must be 
lies; as if they are immune from error. I have not so represented 
them and they are not immune from error. I may fall into error 
in reporting that I was referring to a certain person by using a 
name or title which is not in fact the name or title of the person to 
whom I was actually referring, or by using a definite description 
which does not in fact apply to that person. Similarly, I may fall 
into error in announcing what I intend to do by describing 
wrongly the action which I have in mind. I may say, for instance, 
that I intend to buy the woodcut when in fact the picture that I 
have in mind is not a woodcut at all. An observer, judging by the: 
probabilities, may infer with reasonable certainty that I have 
made a mistake in reporting whom I meant or what I intend. 
My point has only been that for the observer it remains always 
an inference that I have made such a mistake, however certain 
he may reasonably claim to be. When he has pointed out what he 
believes my error to be, only I can furnish him with final con- 
firmation that my statement was in fact wrong. I may myself be 
in doubt whether the man I meant is called Smith or Jones, or 
whether the picture I intend to buy is a woodcut; I may have to 
infer what is the correct description of the person or thing I am 
referring to or the correct description of the action I intend to 
perform. “‘I think the man I am referring to is called Jones, and 
is the president of the bank, but I am not sure”’; this is the clearer 
way of expressing what is meant by “I think I am referring to 
Jones, the president of the bank, but I am not sure.” If I 
admit that I do not know whom I mean or I am referring to, 
then I admit that I do not mean, and am not referring to, any- 
thing. And if I do know whom I am referring to, it must be true 
either that I am able to pick out the person referred to when he 
appears or that I am able to furnish some true description of him ; 
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and if I could pick him out, I could also furnish at least one true 
description of him, however unspecific the description may be. 
Therefore there is always some statement of my present meaning 
and intention in respect of which it makes no sense for me to 
raise a doubt. If I can make no such statement, I am so totally 
confused in meaning and intention that it must be untrue to say 
that I mean or intend anything. This is why there is a sense in 
which there is no logical possibility of a man’s being doubtful or 
needing to infer to whom he is referring or what he intends, even 
though he may be doubtful whether a particular report that he 
has given of his meaning and intention is true, and even though 
he may need to rely on inference in respect of his particular 
statement. His doubt and his inference will not be concerned with 
what he has in his own mind, but with facts of the external 
world. And this doubt may arise in connection with any statement of 
meaning or intention, and in connection with any verb of thinking. 
Even in reporting my hopes, fears, desires, attitudes, and feelings, 
when my feelings are directed towards objects in the external 
world, this form of doubt may be raised; | may always mis- 
describe the object that I want, dislike, or fear. Only in pure 
descriptions of sensations—e.g., “‘I feel giddy’’—is the possibility 
of this doubt eliminated. But this possibility of doubt gives no 
reason to deny that only the subject’s own reflection can justify 
a claim that a particular statement about what he wants, dis- 
likes, or fears is as certainly true as any such statement can be. 
For the same reasons only the subject’s own reflection can justify 
a claim that a particular statement of meaning or intention is as 
certain as any such statement can be. 


STUART HAMPSHIRE 
All Souls College, Oxford 
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N THE First Meditation, Descartes represents himself as at 

first having the thought that surely it is certain that he is 
seated by the fire, and then as rejecting this thought in the 
following remark: “I cannot, however, but remind myself that 
on many occasions I have in sleep been deceived by similar 
illusions; and on more careful study of them I see that there are 
no certain marks distinguishing waking from sleep....”! I believe 
that it is worth while reflecting on his assertion that he has often 
been deceived when asleep. In his reply to the objections against 
the Meditations raised by Hobbes, he repeats this assertion in the 
form of a rhetorical question: “‘For who denies that in his sleep a 
man may be deceived ?’”? 

Descartes is clearly implying that while a man is asleep a 
certain thought may occur to him or he may come to believe 
something or to affirm something. And there is no doubt that he 
held this to be so.* In the Fifth Meditation he says that “‘once I 


have recognized that there is a God, and that all things depend 
on Him, and that He is not a deceiver, and from this, in turn, have 
inferred that all things which I clearly and distinctly apprehend 
are of necessity true,” then no grounds remain for doubting any 
of the things that he remembers as having been previously 
demonstrated—for example, the truths of geometry. He. con- 
tinues: 


1 Norman Kemp Smith, Descartes’ Philosophical Writings (London, 1952), 
p. 198; hereafter cited as DPW. 

2 E. Haldane and G. Ross, The Philosophical Works of Descartes (Cambridge, 
1934), II, 78; hereafter cited as HGR. 

3 Other philosophers have held it too. Aristotle, in a short paper on dreams, 
says: “‘It is... a fact that the soul makes . . . assertions in sleep’’ (De Somnis, in 
The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. by R. McKeon, [New York, 1941], p. 618). 
Kant, in An Inquiry into the Distinctness of the Principles of Natural Theology and 
Morals, says: “‘In deepest sleep perhaps the greatest perfection of the mind 
might be exercised in rational thought. For we have no reason for asserting 
the opposite except that we do not remember the idea when awake. This 
reason, however, proves nothing’? (Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical 
Reason and Other Writings in Moral Philosophy, ed. by L. W. Beck [Chicago, 1949], 
Pp. 275). 
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Will it be said that perhaps I am dreaming (an objection I myself 
raised a little while ago), that is, that all the thoughts I am now 
entertaining are no more true than those which come to me in dreams ? 
Even so, what difference would that make? For even should I be 
asleep and dreaming, whatever is present to my understanding in an 
evident manner is indisputably true [DPW, 247]. 


Descartes thinks that a man might have thoughts and make 
judgments while sleeping, and if those thoughts are ‘“‘clear and 
distinct” they are true, despite the fact that he is sleeping. This 
doctrine is plainly set forth in his reply to the Jesuit, Bourdin: 
**... everything which anyone clearly and distinctly perceives is 
true, although that person in the meantime may doubt whether 
he is dreaming or awake, nay, if you want it so, even though he is 
really dreaming or is delirious” (H @ R, II, 267). In Part IV of 
the Discourse, Descartes remarks that “‘whether awake or asleep, 
we ought never to allow ourselves to be persuaded save on the 
evidence of our reason” (DPW, 146). Here he implies that a 
man can reason, can be persuaded, and can resist persuasion— 
though all the while he is asleep! 

His view is that when we sleep the same kinds of mental states 


and mental occurences are present in us as when awake; the 
difference is that, as a general rule, our minds don’t work as well 
when we are asleep.‘ But they work. Indeed, they must do so; 
for the “‘essence”’ or “principal attribute” of mental substance is 
consciousness, and so long as a mind exists there must exist 
*‘modes”’ of that essence, i.e., states of consciousness, mental 
occurences, mental acts. As Descartes says in a letter: 


I had good reason to assert that the human soul is always conscious in 
any circumstances—even in a mother’s womb. For what more certain 
or more evident reason could be required than my proof that the 
soul’s nature or essence consists in its being conscious, just as the 
essence of a body consists in its being extended? A thing can never be 
deprived of its own essence.5 


4 As Gilson puts Descartes’ view: “‘Sleep does not constitute in itself a state 
of error, but simply, because of physiological conditions, a state less favorable 
than waking to the free exercise of thought’? (E. Gilson, René Descartes : 
Discours de la Méthode : Texte et commentaire [Paris, 1930], p. 366). 

5 C. Adam and P. Tannery, Gwvres de Descartes (Paris, 1899), III, 423; 
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Descartes conceives of a dream as being a part of this continuous 
mental life. The thoughts of a dream are real thoughts. The 
feelings in a dream are real feelings. Descartes holds that to be 
frightened in a dream is to be frightened in the same sense as that 
in which I should be frightened now if half of the ceiling were 
suddenly to fall. He holds that the proposition “‘In my dream last 
night I was frightened” entails the proposition ‘‘Last night I was 
frightened.” He holds that if in my dream I thought someone was 
at the door, then I had this thought, while asleep, in the very 
same sense as that in which I should have it now were I to hear 
the doorbell. It is only because Descartes conceives of a dream 
as composed of thoughts and sensations, in the same sense that 
a period of waking life is, that he is able, in the First Meditation, 
to derive a ground for doubting his senses from the fact that 
sometimes he dreams. According to his conception, the identical 
thoughts and sensations that you had when you were wide awake 
could have occurred to you when you were asleep. The content of a 
dream and of a waking episode could be the same. From this it 
follows “‘that there are no certain marks distinguishing waking 
from sleep.” I will try to show that this conception is mistaken. 


To begin with, I should like to call attention to the familiar 
distinction between being sound asleep and being half asleep. It is 
noteworthy that in American colloquial speech the phrase ‘‘dead 
to the world” is a synonym of the phrase “‘sound asleep” and not, 
of course, a synonym of the phrase “‘half asleep.”’ If a man is half 
asleep he is also partly awake but not ‘clear’? awake. Many 
different degrees of being asleep fall under the heading “half 
asleep.”’ The criteria we commonly use for determining whether 
another person is or was sound asleep are different from the 
criteria we use for determining whether he is or was half asleep. 
It would seem that the former criteria are of two sorts: (1) a 
““present-tense”’ criterion, and (2) a “‘past-tense’’ criterion. We 


translation by E. Anscombe and P. Geach, Descartes: Philosophical Writings 
(Edinburgh, 1954), p. 266. 
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use the “‘present-tense”’ criterion to determine whether someone 
is (not was) sound asleep. It consists of things of this kind: that his 
eyes are closed, his body inert, his breathing rhythmical, and 
(more important) that he is unresponsive to questions, commands, 
and stimuli of moderate intensity. (Example: The sleeper does not 
react in any way when the carpenter begins hammering in the 
next room. In contrast, he might have rolled over and muttered 
a sleepy protest against the noise.) The “‘past-tense”’ criterion 
is used to determine whether a person was (not is) sound asleep, 
and it can be satisfied only when he is awake. It applies when the 
present-tense criterion has not been fulfilled in such a way that all 
question is removed as to whether the person is or is not sound 
asleep. We wait until he is awake and then find out whether he has 
any knowledge of what transpired in his vicinity while he was 
asleep: if he has none it is confirmed that he was sound asleep. 
(Example: He is surprised to learn that there was hammering 
close by while he slept: he has no recollection of any noise.) 
These two sorts of criterion can combine or conflict in many ways. 
It is possible that there should be cases in which there is no 
correct answer to the question ‘‘Was he sound asleep?” 

The criteria of someone’s being half asleep would seem to fall 
into the same two categories. The main difference between the 
present-tense criteria for being sound asleep and for being half 
asleep is that if someone is merely half asleep he will be in some 
degree responsive to questions, commands, and disturbances, 
although only sluggishly or groggily so. The main difference in 
the past-tense criteria for these two conditions is that if someone 
was only half asleep then he will be able to produce, when fully 
awake, some account of what took place in his immediate vicinity 
while he was half asleep, an account that will, however, be hazy 
and incomplete.® (A refinement of this last difference, pertaining 
to dreaming, is mentioned in footnote 9.) 


6 The psychoanalyst, Lawrence Kubie, remarks that “sleep is a psychologi- 
cally active state, and we are never completely asleep, nor completely awake” 
(E. Hilgard, L. Kubie, and E. Pumpian-Mindlin, Psychoanalysis as Science 
[Stanford, 1952], p. 95). One wonders whether Kubie is so using the words that 
no one could be “‘completely awake”’ or “‘completely asleep.” 
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II 


In the next place, I wish to compare the following two sentences: 
(1) “I am sound asleep.” 

(2) “I was sound asleep.” 
Although (1) and (2) differ grammatically only in tense, (1) is 
seen, straight off, to be a queer sentence, but (2) is not. Wherein 
lies the oddity of (1)? 

Let us say that when a person utters or writes a sentence he can 
use the sentence to claim or affirm or assert something. It will 
depend on circumstances whether one has used a sentence to claim 
something, or whether one has merely uttered the sentence in 
order to call attention to the sentence itself, as I might 
utter (1) merely to call attention to it. (Also, of course, a sentence 
may be used to give a command or to put a question, and so on.) 
Now it is obvious that sentence (2), ““I was sound asleep,”’ can be 
and is used to claim or affirm or assert something. I shall express 
this by saying that it can be “used as an assertion.” 

The question now is whether (1) can be used as an assertion. It 
is not hard to see that there would be an absurdity in attempting 
to so use it. Suppose that I am in bed and that you come and 
shake me and ask ‘“‘Are you asleep?” and that I reply ‘‘I am 
sound asleep.” It would be amusing if you took me as claiming 
that I am sound asleep and then concluded from this that I am 
sound asleep. (“He says that he is sound asleep, and he ought to 
know.”’) The absurdity that would lie in the use of the sentence 
“T am sound asleep” as an assertion consists in this: if a person 
claims that he is sound asleep then he is not sound asleep. Notice 
that “‘claims” is a stronger verb here than “‘says.”’ There is a 
sense of “says” in which a person says whatever words come out 
of his mouth. In this sense a man who is sound asleep can say 
things: he may talk in his sleep. He could say, in this sense, “‘I am 
sound asleep’’; but this would not prove that he is not sound 
sleep. He is not claiming that he is sound asleep. 

The absurdity that I am trying to describe does not lie in my 
uttering the words “I am sound asleep” but in my claiming or 
affirming or asserting that I am sound asleep. Whether I make 
the claim by using spoken or written words or by any other 
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audible or visible signs is, therefore, irrelevant. If I use no physical 
signs but merely affirm in my mind that I am sound asleep (as I 
might affirm in my mind that my companion is a bore), it 
follows that I am not sound asleep. 

The matter can be put by saying that the assertion “I am sound 
asleep” would be, in a certain sense, self-contradictory. The 
sentence “‘I am sound asleep” does not express a self-contradiction 
in the way in which the sentence “‘A is taller than B and B is taller 
than A,” expresses a self-contradiction. If the latter sentence were 
written down in front of you, you could straight off deduce a 
proposition of the form ‘‘p and not-p.”” You cannot do this with 
“I am sound asleep.” But as soon as you bring in the notion of a 
person’s asserting or claiming that he is sound asleep then you get a 
kind of self-contradiction. It would be an assertion of such a nature 
that making the assertion would contradict the truth of the asser- 
tion. The proposition “‘I am sound asleep”’ (if it can be called a 
““‘proposition’’) does not entail the proposition “I am not sound 
asleep.” But if I am asserting that I am sound asleep then I am not 
sound asleep. If I am asserting that I am sound asleep someone else 
is entitled to say of me ‘‘He claims that he is sound asleep.”” And 


this latter proposition, “‘He claims that he is sound asleep” (if it 
can be called a “‘proposition’’), entails the proposition “He is not 
sound asleep.” Thus the first-person assertion ‘‘] am sound 
asleep” and the related third-person proposition “‘He claims that 
he is sound asleep’ may each, with propriety I think, be called 


’ 


“‘self-contradictory,” although in somewhat different senses. In 
neither case, of course, is it that “‘strict’’ kind of self-contradiction 
that is illustrated by my “‘taller’’ sentence: for the latter expresses 
something from which there follows a proposition of the form 
‘““# and not-p’?; whereas neither from ‘“‘I am sound asleep” nor 
from ‘‘He claims that he is sound asleep”’ does there follow any 
proposition of that form. The kind of self-contradiction is this: if 
someone claims that he is sound asleep then it follows that he is 
not what he claims. It is an assertion that would necessarily be 
false each time it was made. 

Not only is there a kind of self-contradiction in claiming or 
affirming that one is sound asleep; there is the same kind of self- 
contradiction in wondering or conjecturing whether one is sound 
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asleep, or in being in doubt about it. The proposition ‘tHe 
wonders whether he is sound asleep” is absurd in the same way 
that the proposition “He claims that he is sound asleep’’ is 
absurd. From either of them equally there follows the proposition 
‘He is not sound asleep.” So not merely is the assertion “I am 
sound asleep” self-contradictory: the question ““Am I sound 
asleep?’ is self-contradictory in the same sense. And if the 
thought should occur to you that you are sound asleep it would be a 
self-contradictory thought. And if you should be under the 
impression that you are sound asleep it would be a self-contradictory 
impression: for the proposition ‘‘He is under the impression (it 
seems to him) that he is sound asleep” entails the proposition 
“‘He is not sound asleep.” 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the proposition ‘‘He knows 
(he realizes, he is aware) that he is sound asleep” is a self- 
contradictory proposition in the “‘strict’’ sense. Therefore, a 
person who is sound asleep cannot know, realize, or be aware that 
he is.? 

Of course, a person can dream that he is sound asleep and can 
dream that he knows that he is sound asleep. It can be said of a 
person who dreamt either of these things that “he knew in his 
dream” that he was sound asleep. What my argument proves is 
that knowing-in-your-dream that you are sound asleep is not 
knowing that you are sound asleep. 


Il] 


So far I have called attention to the fact that if a person affirms, 
doubts, thinks, or questions that he is sound asleep then he is not 
sound asleep—and also to the fact that a person who is sound asleep 
cannot know that he is. But now it is important to see that if a 
person affirms, doubts, thinks, or questions anything whatever (and 
not merely that he is sound asleep) then he is not sound asleep. 

7 A proposition of the form ‘“‘He knows that p”’ differs from a proposition of 

proj . proj 
the form “‘He claims (thinks, conjectures, doubts) that /,’’ in the respect that 
the former entails ‘‘p,”’ the latter not. Therefore, “‘He knows that he is sound 
asleep”’ is self-contradictory in the “ 
latter form, it entails ““He is not sound asleep’’; and, unlike those of the latter 
form, it entails “‘He is sound asleep.” 


strict” sense: for, like propositions of the 
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No doubt all of those verbs have “dispositional” senses: for 
example, you can truly say of a man who is in fact sound asleep 
that he affirms that war will break out within the year. But it is 
not that sense of those verbs to which I am referring. If we take 
“He affirms that there will be a war’ in the sense in which it 
means “‘At this very moment he 1s affirming that there will be a 
war,” then it entails “He is not sound asleep.” In this “‘non- 
dispositional” sense of those verbs, ‘He is affirming (doubting, 
thinking, questioning) that p” entails “He is not sound asleep,” 
regardiess of what proposition is substituted for “‘p.”’ Surely it is 
obvious that if “He is claiming that he is sound asleep”’ entails 
“He is not sound asleep,”’ then also “He is claiming that someone 
is at the door” entails ““He is not sound asleep.”’ And likewise, 
if the thought has struck him that there might be someone at the 
door, or if he wonders whether there is, or if he doubts that there 
is, or if it seems to him that there is, or if he is afraid that there. 
is—then he is not sound asleep. To state the principle for which I 
am arguing in its most general form: if a person is in any state of 
consciousness it logically follows that he is not sound asleep. The 
proposition with which I started my argument—namely, the 
proposition that “‘He claims that he is sound asleep” entails 
“He is not sound asleep’’—is a special case of this general prin- 
ciple, which may be expressed in Cartesian terms as follows: 
Cogito ergo non in sopora sum. 

When Descartes declared, in the course of his Reply to Gas- 
sendi’s objections to the Meditations, that ‘“‘when we sleep we per- 
ceive that we are dreaming” (H © R, II, 212), he was mistaken 
if he meant that when we are sound asleep we perceive that we 
are dreaming.§ 

The fact is that if someone is in bed with his eyes closed, what- 
ever serves as a criterion for saying that just now he is thinking 
that so-and-so is the case, or is wondering or doubting whether it 
is, or perceives that it is 
he is not sound asleep. 





also serves as a criterion for saying that 


8 Note the following consequence drawn by Freud from his theory of dreams: 
**Throughout the whole of our sleep we are just as certain that we are dreaming 
as we are certain that we are sleeping” (The Interpretation of Dreams, in The 
Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, ed. by A. A. Brill [New York, 1938], p. 513). 
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And if one cannot have thoughts while sound asleep, one cannot 
be deceived while sound asleep. 


IV 


There will be a temptation to conclude that, if all the foregoing 
is true, then clearly a person cannot dream when sound asleep. 
But this would be a mistake. Our normal criterion for someone’s 
having had a dream is that, upon awaking, he relates (‘“‘tells’’) 
a dream. Suppose that the present-tense and past-tense criteria 
of sound sleep were satisfied in the case of a certain person—i.e., 
his body was inert, his breathing was heavy and rhythmical 
(perhaps he even snored); he did not react to moderately loud 
noises or to occurrences in his immediate vicinity that’ would 
have provoked his lively interest had he known about them: 
furthermore, when he woke up he had no suspicion that those 
noises and incidents had occurred. Also suppose that on awaking 
he related a dream. It would have been established both that he 
slept soundly and that he dreamt.® 


® The proposition “I was sound asleep’’ has, on my view, the nature of an 
inference. I conclude that I was sound asleep from things that I notice or learn 
after or as I wake up. For example, I find out that while I slept for the past 
hour a heavy tractor was making an uproar a hundred feet away, yet I have 
no recollection of hearing any noise. [ infer that I was very soundly asleep. 

I must mention here a complicating subtlety. Suppose, in the above example, 
I dreamt that I heard a roaring and clanking (like that of a nearby tractor) 
and dreamt that this noise was made by a dinosaur. I believe we should be 
inclined to say that I heard the tractor in my sleep, although I had no suspicion, 
upon awakening, that there had been such goings-on, until I was told. I think 
we should also be inclined to say that my sleep was not completely sound, that I 
was not utterly “‘dead to the world.”’ I think that in general a certain degree of 
similarity between the events of a dream and the events occurring within 
normal perceptual range of the sleeper counts in favor of saying both that the 
sleeper faintly perceived the latter events and that his sleep was not an abso- 
lutely deep sleep. This would be so even if the sleeper had no idea, after 
awaking, that the events in question had occurred. I doubt that there is 
any way of specifying what the degree of similarity must be. I will comment 
briefly on two examples adduced by T. M. Yost, Jr., and Donald Kalish in 
their paper ‘‘Miss Macdonald on Sleeping and Waking”’ (Philosophical Quar- 
terly, April, 1955). One is of an asthmatic who dreams that he is suffocating 
and finds on awaking that he is suffocating. The right thing to say here, I 
think, is that his dream was partly a perception of the reality, and also that 
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V 


I will anticipate, at this point, a very general sort of objection 
to the manner in which I argue. It will be said that I am assuming 
throughout that there are criteria for determining whether a 
person other than myself is or was thinking, or frightened, or 
awake, or asleep; i.e., I am assuming that I have criteria for the 
existence of particular sorts of mental occurrences and states of 
consciousness in other persons, those criteria being of such a 
nature that if they are fully satisfied the existence of those occur- 
rences and states is established beyond question—whereas, the 
objection runs, there are no such criteria and could be none : 
at best I only have evidence, which makes the existence of those 
mental states and occurrences in others more or less probable. It is 
true that I make this “assumption.” I believe that to deny it 
leads one to the view that each person teaches himself what fright, 
doubt, thinking, and all other mental phenomena are, by noting 
his own fright, doubt, etc.: each person “‘knows from his own 
case’ what these things are. And this view leads to the untenable 
notion of a language that “‘I alone can understand.” I will not 


attempt here to show either that the denial of the above ‘‘assump- 
tion” has this consequence or that it is untenable. I believe that 
both of these things have been established by Wittgenstein in his 
Philosophical Investigations. A rough guide to some of his thoughts 
on this topic may be found in my review of that book (Philosophical 
Review, October, 1954). 


VI 
Let us consider again Descartes’ famous remark: “‘I cannot, 


however, but remind myself that on many occasions I have in 
sleep been deceived by similar illusions; and on more careful study 


it was not a dream of perfectly sound sleep. The other example is that of a 
person in California who dreams that the Washington Monument is being 
painted blue. A dream with such a content would not count against the 
dreamer’s having been sound asleep, even if the Monument were being 
painted blue at the time he slept. What would indicate that a dreamer’s sleep 
was not a very deep one would not be that his dream was veridical, but that 
the content of the dream suggests that he was to some extent perceptive of 
things that he would probably have perceived clearly, located as he was, had 
he been awake. 
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of them I see that there are no certain marks distinguishing waking 
from sleep.”’ Of course, if by ‘“‘sleep’’ he means sound sleep, then 
it is false that in sleep he could ever have been deceived by any 
illusions whatever. But I want to pay particular attention to the 
idea that there are no certain marks distinguishing waking from 
sleep, an idea that has been commonly entertained and accepted 
by philosophers. Socrates put to Theaetetus the question: 

What evidence could be appealed to, supposing we were asked at 
this very moment whether we are asleep or awake—dreaming all that 
passes through our minds or talking to one another in the waking state ? 
To which Theaetetus replied: 

Indeed, Socrates, I do not see by what evidence it is to be proved; 
for the two conditions correspond in every circumstance like exact 
counterparts. The conversation we have just had might equally well 
be one that we merely think we are carrying on in our sleep; and when 
it comes to thinking in a dream that we are telling other dreams, the 
two states are extraordinarily alike.!° 


Bertrand Russell says the following: 


I dreamed last night that I was in Germany, in a house which looked 
out on a ruined church; in my dream I supposed at first that the 
church had been bombed during the recent war, but was subsequently 
informed that its destruction dated from the wars of religion in the 
sixteenth century. All this, so long as I remained asleep, had all the 
convincingness of waking life. I did really have the dream, and did 
really have an experience intrinsically indistinguishable from that of 
seeing a ruined church when awake. It follows that the experience 
which I call “‘seeing a church” is not conclusive evidence that there 
is a church, since it may occur when there is no such external object 
as I suppose in my dream. It may be said that, though when dreaming 
I may think that I am awake, when I wake up_I know that I am awake. 
But I do not see how we are to have any such certainty. . . . I do not 
believe that I am now dreaming, but I cannot prove that I am not. 
I am, however, quite certain that I am having certain experiences, 
whether they be those of a dream or those of waking life.™ 

This manner of comparing dreaming and waking inevitably 
results in the skeptical question: ‘‘How can I tell whether at this 
moment I am awake or asleep?” and in the skeptical conclusion: 


10 F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge (London, 1935), p- 53- 
1B. A. W. Russell, Human Knowledge (New York, 1948), pp. 171-172. 
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“T cannot tell.’ The conception that underlies the comparison is 
the following: ““Take any sequence of sensations, thoughts, and 
feelings. That same sequence could occur either when you were 


awake or when you were asleep and dreaming. The two con- 
ditions, being awake and being asleep, can have the same content 
of experience. Therefore, you cannot tell from the sensations, 
thoughts, and feelings themselves, at the time you are having 
them, whether you are awake or asleep.” 

If, however, we state the problem in terms of sound sleep, and 
bear in mind my preceding argument, then we see at least one 
respect in which this conception is mistaken. When a person is 
sound asleep he cannot have any sensations, thoughts, and 
feelings at all; sound sleep cannot, in this sense, have any “‘content 
of experience.’ This is so regardless of whether or not the sleeper 
dreams. Therefore it is not true, but senseless, to say that sound 
sleep and waking are “‘indistinguishable”’ from one another, or 
> For the meaning of this 
philosophical remark is that identically the same sensations, 
impressions, and thoughts could occur to one in either condition. 
But one might as well assert that a house and the mental image of 
a house could have the same weight; it is as meaningless to attri- 
bute sensations, impressions, thoughts, or feelings to sound sleep 
as to attribute weight to a mental image. 

It is undoubtedly an ordinary use of language to call a dream an 
“experience”: one may say of an unpleasant dream “‘I hope that I 
won't have that experience again.” In this sense a man can have 
experiences when sound asleep. But this use of the word “‘expe- 
rience”’ should not mislead us. In his dream a man may see, hear, 
think, feel emotion. To say that ‘‘in his dream’’ he thought his 
bed was on fire and was frightened, is equivalent to saying that he 
dreamt that he thought his bed was on fire and dreamt that he was 
frightened. The fallacy I am warning against is to conclude 
‘“‘He was frightened”’ from ‘‘He dreamt that he was frightened,” 
and ‘‘He thought his bed was on fire” from ‘“‘He dreamt that he 
thought his bed was on fire.’’ The experience of thinking your 
bed is on fire and (if you are sound asleep) of thinking in your 
dream that your bed is on fire are “‘experiences’’ in different 
senses of the word. 


that they are “exact counterparts.’ 
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In the notion of the dream of sound sleep there is no foothold 
for philosophical skepticism. It is an error to say that a person 
cannot tell whether he is awake or sound asleep and dreaming. 
For this implies (a) that he might think he was awake and yet be 
sound asleep—which is impossible. And it implies (b) that he 
might think he was sound asleep and yet be awake. Now (b), 
unlike (a), is not impossible: but the thought that the man has— 
namely, that he is sound asleep—is self-contradictory (in the 
special sense that I explained), and a little reflection could teach 
him that it is. Whether or not a particular person would see this 
point of logic, in any case no general ground for skepticism is 
provided. 

But it is also an error to say that a man can tell whether or not he 
is sound asleep. For this would imply that he had some criterion 
or test at hand for determining the matter, and there is an 
absurdity in this idea—for he could not even use a criterion unless 
he were not sound asleep, and so nothing could turn on the 
“outcome”’ of using it. Therefore, it is wrong to say either that you 
can tell or cannot tell (in the sense of determine) that you are 
sound asleep and dreaming, or that you are awake. 

There is a temptation to object to the preceding argument in 
the following way: “‘Even if I cannot have thoughts and sensations 
during sound sleep, yet when I dream during sound sleep it 
seems to me that I am having thoughts and sensations, and so 
there remains the problem of determining, at any given time, 
whether I am having thoughts and sensations or merely seeming 
to have them.’’!? 
person who is sound asleep, “‘dead to the world,” things cannot 
even seem. He cannot hear the telephone ring nor can it. seem to 
him that it rings. Suppose that A is apparently sound asleep, but 
that B makes the following report to C: “It seems to A that he 
hears the telephone ringing.”’ C’s natural reply would be: ‘“‘Why, 
I thought that he was sound asleep!’’ Whatever movements, 


The pretty obvious answer to this is that to a 


12 Socrates in the Republic asks: “‘Does not dreaming, whether one is awake 
or asleep, consist in mistaking a semblance for the reality it resembles?” 


(F. M. Cornford, The Republic of Plato [New York, 1945], p. 183). 
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gestures, or utterances of A’s indicate that it seems to him that the 
telephone is ringing, also indicate, to an equal degree, that he is 
not sound asleep. 

Another objection to my argument is the following: “Granted 
that while a person is sound asleep he gives no indication of 
having any thoughts or of being conscious of anything, never- 
theless upon awaking he might testify that such and such a 
thought had occurred to him while he slept. Likewise, nothing in 
the demeanor of the man who is quietly smoking his pipe reveals 
that the thought of resigning his government post has just occurred 
to him; but afterwards he may declare that it did first occur to 
him then. You would accept his testimony! Now, why shouldn’t 
you accept it in the other case too? Since the cases are similar it is 
merely dogmatic and unreasonable to reject his testimony there 
while accepting it here.” 

It is true enough that a man’s declaration that a certain thought 
passed through his mind on a particular occasion in the very 
recent past is used by others as a criterion of that thought’s 
having passed through his mind on that past occasion, even 
though his behavior at the time gave no indication of it. Similarly, 
someone who is calmly discussing something with you and giving 
no indication of physical discomfort, may later declare that he 
felt slightly ill just then; and you will probably use his declaration 
as a criterion of his having felt slightly ill just then, even though 
he gave no sign of it. But note that we have said that he did not, 
in fact, give any sign of it. He could have done so. Whereas it is 
false that a man who is sound asleep could, while he is sound 
asleep, give any signs or indications that a certain thought was 
occurring to him or that he was experiencing some sensation. 
For any sign of,this would also be a sign that he was at least partly 
awake. ‘ 

If a man were to get up from an apparently sound sleep and 
declare that while he was lying there a certain thought had 
occurred to him we might conclude that he was about to tell us 
something that he had dreamt; or we might conclude that, despite 
appearances, he had not been sound asleep; or we might conclude 
that he had awakened with that thought. Famous men testify 
to having solved difficult problems in their sleep. This can seem a 
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paradox until we understand what it means: namely, that they 
went to sleep without a solution and woke up with one. But if a 
man, who knew English as well as anyone, declared that a 
certain thought had occurred to him while he was sound asleep, 
and insisted that he did not mean that he dreamt it or that he 
woke up with it, but that it had occurred to him in the same literal 
sense in which thoughts sometime occur to him when he is 
drinking his coffee or weeding the garden—then I believe that in 
ordinary life we should not be able to make head or tail of his 
declaration. 


Vill 


It will appear to some that there is a contradiction in maintain- 
ing, as I have, that it is true that someone who is sound asleep can 
in a dream think it is raining and in a dream seem to hear thunder, 
and yet that it is not true that he thinks it is raining or seems to 
hear thunder. One wants to argue: “In your dream you thought 
such-and-such. Dreams take place during sleep. Therefore, in 
your sleep you must have thought such-and-such.” I have no 
objection to the conclusion if it merely means that I dreamt that I 
thought such-and-such: for this repeats the first premise and 
nothing is proved. It is only when the ‘‘argument” is taken, not as 
platitudinous and redundant, but as proving something, that I 
wish to attack it: when, that is, it is understood as proving that 
during a period of sound sleep I could have thoughts, sensations, 
impressions, and feelings in the same sense as that in which I have 
them during a half-hour of waking reverie. 

Consider the second premise: ‘“‘Dreams take place during sleep.”’ 
Looked at in one way it is a tautology; looked at in another way 
it is a dubious proposition. It is a tautology in the sense that the 
inference from ‘‘He had a dream last night” to ‘‘He got at least 
some sleep last night” is valid. It is a dubious proposition when a 
dream is conceived of as an occurrence during sleep in the sense 
in which breathing is, or as an occurrence during the night in the 
sense in which a fright or a toothache can be. What is dubious 
about it? Well, let us take note of the fact that we have no way of 
determining when a dream occurred or how long it lasted. Of 
course it occurred “while he slept’: but when while he slept ? Some 
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psychologists have conjectured that dreams occur, not during 
sleep, but during the period of awaking from sleep. Our feeling 
that it is impossible to decide whether this is so or not shows that 
we have no criterion for deciding it-—shows that there is no sense 
in the question ‘‘When, while he slept, did he dream ?”’ as there 
is in the questions ‘“‘When, last night, did his heachache begin?” 
or “‘When did his fright occur?” There is a similar lack of any 
criterion with respect to the duration of dreams: when should 
you say of a sleeping person, “‘Now he has begun to dream,” 
“Now he has stopped dreaming?’? We know what it means to 
find out whether someone has had a dream: he tells us a dream 
on awaking, or tells us he had one. (This concept of verification 
does not apply, of course, to small children or dogs. Just how 
much sense is there in the familiar half serious “‘conjecture”’ that 
the dog whose feet are twitching is dreaming of rabbits? And 
where this concept does apply—namely, to people who can 
tell dreams—there is much indefiniteness; e.g., a man says, on 
awaking, “I don’t know whether I had a dream or not: perhaps I 
did.”’ Does it make any sense to insists that either he had a dream 
or he didn’t have one, regardless of whether he knows anything 
about it?) In the way that we find out whether someone had a 
dream, we sometimes also find out that it was a long dream: i.e., 
he says it was a long dream. But what ts the duration of a “‘long” or 
“short” dream in ‘“‘objective”’ time? 

We can imagine the discovery of a uniform correlation between 
the occurrence of a specific physiological process during sleep and 
the subsequent reporting of a dream.!* This correlation might be 
so impressive that scientists would be tempted to adopt the 
occurrence of the physiological process as their criterion for the 
occurrence of a dream. Let us imagine that it even became the 


13 There is some evidence in favor of there being a positive correlation 
between the occurrence of strong electrical currents in the bodies of sleeping 
persons and their subsequently reporting that they dreamt. The experiment 
in which this evidence was obtained is summarized in Recent Experiments in 
Psychology, by Crafts, Schneirla, Robinson, and Gilbert (New York, 1938), 
pp. 377-384. I quote: “In 33 cases, series of intense action currents . . . were 
recorded during sleep. After the action currents had been in progress a short 
time, but before they had disappeared, the subjects were awakened. In 30 of 
the 33 cases, subjects reported that they had just been dreaming” (p. 380). 
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criterion in ordinary life. There would then be such a thing as 
proving that a man had dreamt, although on awaking he honestly 
reported that he had not; and the duration (three minutes, say) 
of the physiological process, and its time of occurrence, could be 
made the criterion of the duration and time of occurrence of the 
dream. It would even have sense to say of someone ‘He is halfway 
through his dream!” All of this would amount to the adoption of 
an extremely different use of the word “dreaming.” Its meaning 
would have to be taught differently; and all sorts of remarks would 
make sense that at present do not. 

As things are, the notions of duration and time of occurrence 
have no application in ordinary discourse to dreams. In_ this 
sense, a dream is not an “occurrence” and, therefore, not an 
occurrence during sleep. The proposition ‘“‘Dreams occur during 
sleep” can now be seen to be a curious one. It is important to ask 
why we say such a thing. The answer, I believe, is not hard to 
find. When someone “tells” a dream he talks in the past tense: 
after sleeping he relates how he did this and saw that (none of 
which is true). It is this peculiar phenomenon of speaking in the 
past tense after sleep, the phenomenon called ‘“‘telling a dream,” 
that provides the sense of the proposition that dreams occur 
during sleep. 

One would like to object here that a person who is telling a 
dream speaks in the past tense because he is reporting something 
that took place in the past while he slept, namely, his dream. 
The objection rests on the idea that his report corresponds to his 
dream in the same way that my report of yesterday’s events 
corresponds to them. This is wrong. It is senseless to suppose that 
his dream differed from his report of it unless this means that he 
might change, add to, or contradict his report. No one knows what 
it would mean to “‘verify’’ his report. Others use his report as 
their criterion of what his dream was. In contrast, no one uses my 
report of the events of yesterday’s robbery as his criterion of what 
actually happened: there are familiar ways of confirming or 
disconfirming my report, independently of my inclination or 
disinclination to amend or contradict it. If you take seriously 
the idea that the two reports correspond with reality, or fail to, 
in the same way, then you are confronted with the disturbing 
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“possiblity” that there are no dreams at all! I am guided here by 
Wittgenstein’s remarks: 

People who on waking tell us certain incidents (that they have been in 
such-and-such places, etc.). Then we teach them the expression “I 
dreamt,’ which precedes the narrative. Afterwards I sometimes ask 
them ‘“‘did you dream anything last night?’’ and am answered yes or 
no, sometimes with an account of a dream, sometimes not. That is the 
language-game. .. . 

Now must I make some assumption about whether people are 
deceived by their memories or not; whether they really had these 
images while they slept, or whether it merely seems so to them on 
waking? And what meaning has this question ?—-And what interest ? 
Do we ever ask ourselves this when someone is telling us his dream? 
And if not—is it because we are sure his memory won’t have deceived 
him? (Andsuppose it were a man withaquite specially bad memory?—) "4 


Perhaps when people give accounts of their dreams these 
accounts correspond to nothing at all! Perhaps it only seems to 
them on awaking that they dreamt! 

I hope that I will not be misunderstood. I am not claiming that 
there are no dreams or that they do not occur in sleep—nor that 
these are genuine possibilities: of course they are not! If someone 
talks in a certain way after sleep then we say ‘“‘He dreamt such- 
and-such while he slept.” That is how the words are used! What I 
am trying to show is that 7f one thinks that a man’s account of his 
dream is related to his dream just as my account of yesterday’s 
happenings is related to them, one is in a hopeless difficulty: for 
then it would appear that our ostensible remembering that we 
dreamt such-and-such could be mistaken, not just once but all 
the time. If the report of the dream is ‘“‘externally”’ related to the 
dream, then it may be that we are always only under the d/lusion 
of having had a dream, an illusion that comes to us as we awake. 
Trying to look at the matter in this way, we see that the notion 
that dreams really take place during sleep would become sense- 
less: we should have no idea as to what would go to prove that 
they do. 

We get out of this impasse only by realizing that there is nothing 
to be proved. If after sleep a person relates that he thought and 


14 Philosophical Investigations (New York, 1953), p. 184. 
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did and experienced such-and-such (all of this being false), and if 
he is not lying, pretending, or inventing, then we say “‘he dreamt 
it.” *“That is the language-game!”’ That he really had a dream and 
that he is under the impression that he had a dream: these are the 
same thing. , 

There is a sharp break between the concept of “‘remembering 
a dream” and the concept of remembering what happened 
downtown yesterday. If a man confidently relates that he 
witnessed such-and-such happen in the street the day before, it 
can turn out that it didn’t happen that way at all: it merely 
seems to him that he remembers such-and-such. When he gives 
an account of his dream there is no sense in supposing that it 
merely seems to him that he dreamt such-and-such. In the case of 
remembering a dream there is no contrast between correctly 
remembering and seeming to oneself to remember—here they 
are identical! (It can even appear surprising that we should speak 
of “remembering” a dream.) 


IX 


I have put forward an argument intended to prove that a person 
who is sound asleep cannot have any thoughts or impressions or 
sensations. Many persons will not be convinced by this argument, 
which is perfectly sound, one reason being that they tend to 
misapprehend the concept of the dream. They think: You can 
dream in sound sleep (which is true enough); in your dream you 
can have various thoughts, impressions, sensations (also true) ; 
therefore, while you are sound asleep you can have thoughts, etc. 
(which is false, unless it is the redundant conclusion that in the 
dream you have in sound sleep there can be thoughts, etc.). 

The inclination to draw the false conclusion comes from the 
mistake of thinking that someone’s report that in his dream he 
was, say, afraid of snakes, is a report that he was afraid of snakes 
in the sense in which his report that he was afraid of snakes when 


he was in the woods an hour ago is a report that he was afraid 
of snakes. But if his demeanor and behavior when he was in the 
woods expressed fearlessness of snakes, this would be in conflict 
with this report and would make its truth at least doubtful. 
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Similarly, if in the woods he did show fear of snakes this would fit 
in with and confirm his report. 

The logic of the matter is entirely different in the case of the 
report of a dream. If when he was in bed he had, by utterances 
and behavior, expressed a fear of snakes, this would have no 
tendency to confirm his report that he dreamt that he was afraid 
of snakes. Quite the opposite! It would tend to establish that he 
had really felt fear of snakes and not dreamt it at all! It would also 
tend to establish, in the same degree, that he had not been asleep, 
or at least not sound asleep, not “‘dead to the world.” It is a 
logical impossibility that he should, when sound asleep, express 
fear or fearlessness or any other state of consciousness. 

If a man declares that he was in a certain state of consciousness, 
what would count against his assertion would be evidence that he 
was, at the time referred to, either in an opposite state of conscious- 
ness or else not in any state of consciousness. Evidence that he 
was sourid asleep would be evidence for the latter. His assertion 
that he dreamt last night that he was afraid of snakes (an assertion 
that could be true even though he slept soundly) does not, there- 
fore, imply the proposition that in the night he was afraid of 
snakes, in the sense of this proposition in which it would be con- 
firmed by his having manifested a fear of snakes in the night. And 
that is the normal sense of the proposition! When we say “He 
was afraid of snakes last night’? we usually mean something that 
would be confirmed by the fact that during the night he expressed, 
by some demeanor or behavior of his, a fear of snakes. When we 
say “He dreamt last night that he was afraid of snakes’”’ we do 
not mean anything of the sort. The latter proposition, therefore, 
does not imply the former one. In general, and contrary to 
Descartes, the proposition that a certain person had in his dream 
last night various thoughts, sensations, impressions, or feelings 
does: not imply the proposition that last night he had those 


thoughts, sensations, impressions, or feelings, in the normal sense 
of the latter proposition. 


X 


So far I have discussed the notion of dreaming only in relation 
to sound sleep. The concept of dreaming when partly awake is 
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different. A person who is partly awake can have thoughts 
(however groggy and confused) and so can be deceived. But he 
does not have to be deceived. He is not ‘“‘trapped in a dream.” 
If it seems to him that he is sailing in the air high over green 
meadows he can decide to investigate—for example, to open his 
eyes and see where he is. The person who is sound asleep, in 
contrast, cannot decide to do anything; he can only dream that he 
decides; and, unlike the man who is half asleep, he cannot find out 
anything but can only dream that he does.'® He who is sound 


15 A. Baillet, in his Vie de Descartes (Paris, 1691), Bk. II, ch. i, pp. 81-86, 
gives an account of the famous three dreams that apparently had an important 
influence on Descartes’ life. In the third dream a man and a book appeared 
before him and then suddenly disappeared. I quote: ‘‘What especially calls 
for remark is that in doubt whether what he had just seen was dream or actual 
vision, not merely did he decide in his sleep that it was a dream, but proceeded 
to interpret the dream prior to his awaking”’ (translated by Norman Kemp 
Smith, New Studies in the Philosophy of Descartes [London, 1952], p. 36). If my 
argument is correct either Descartes was not sound asleep or else he dreamt 
that he decided and interpreted. 

Miss Margaret Macdonald, in her paper “Sleeping and Waking” (Mind, 
April, 1953), observes that “‘it makes no sense to assert that one could employ 
any confirming technique in a dream. For one would but dream such employ- 
ment” (p. 205); that a person who is asleep cannot choose to do anything, e.g., 
to stop dreaming, for “‘once asleep, a dreamer can only dream that he makes 
such a choice”’ (p. 214); that if I saw the Hebrides in a dream it does not follow 
either that I saw them or seemed to see them or thought I saw them (p. 210); 
and that dreaming is neither a form of perception nor of illusion (passim). 
Assuming that she refers to dreaming in sound sleep, I am in agreement with 
these contentions although her method of argument does not resemble mine. 
Unfortunately Macdonald seems to have made a blunder. After noting 
important distinctions between the concepts of sleeping and waking, she adds, 
“T suggest that these differences destroy the need for Descartes’ lament that 
‘there exist no certain marks by which the state of waking may be distin- 
guished from sleep.’ For if what is said of one state is nonsensical when applied 
to the other, then this provides at least one certain mark by which to distin- 
guish between them” (p. 215). From the fact that there are differences between 
the concepts of the two states it does not follow that I can tell whether I am in 
the one state or the other. I have argued (Sec. VII supra) that the notion of a 
person’s determining whether he himself is awake or sound asleep is senseless. 
Macdonald is attacked on the above point by M. J. Baker (‘‘Sleeping and 
Waking,” Mind, October, 1954). 

Yost and Kalish (op. cit.) give an elaborate analysis of Macdonald’s paper. 
Some of their critical remarks are in disagreement with what I have contended: 
e.g., ““To say that one dreams is to say that one sees, hears, touches, etc., while, 
asleep” (p. 120); ‘‘And as regards the so-called mental operations, we should 
maintain, with Descartes, that if anyone dreams that he believes, doubts, 
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asleep cannot realize that he sleeps; but neither can he mistakenly 
think he is awake. He who is half asleep can mistake the sights 
and sounds that he ‘‘dreams”’ for real sights and sounds; but 
the concept of half sleep does not require that he make this 
mistake. 

A consequence of my argument is that there is no room left for 
the skeptical question (a) ‘How can I know whether I am awake 
or sound asleep ?”’—for the question is absurd, since if I raise it I 
am not sound asleep. It is still possible, however, for a philosopher 
to be troubled by the question (b) ‘“‘How can I know whether I 
am fully awake or only partly awake?” This cannot be disposed 
of in the same way, and I do not try to deal with it in this paper. 
I will only remark that it is in essence the same as the question (c) 
‘*How can I know whether I am having an hallucination ?”’ That 
questions (a) and (c) have a very different status is in itself a 
point of considerable interest. 

XI 

One result of the preceding treatment of the notions of sound 
sleep and dreaming is to show that Descartes’ own solution of his 
problem of skepticism of the senses is untenable. In the First 
Meditation he observes that “‘there are no certain marks distin- 
guishing waking from sleep.” But after he has proved that God 


exists and is no deceiver, he goes on to declare, in the Szxth 
Meditation, that he ought 


to reject as hyperbolical and ridiculous all the doubts of these past 
days, more especially that regarding sleep, as being indistinguishable 


expects, desires, etc., then he really does” (p. 121); ‘‘People can really believe 
sentences to be true while they are dreaming”’ (ibid.); ‘‘A dreamer who is 
inspecting one dream-field could predict and expect certain later dream-fields ; 
and when they occur he could recognize them to be or not to be the ones he 
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predicted while inspecting earlier dream-fields”’ (p. 122). Apparently there 
is a sense of “‘dream’”’ (dreaming when partly awake) in which it is possible for a 
dreamer to do the above things or at least some of them. But since there is 
another sense of ‘“‘dream’’ (dreaming when sound asleep) in which none of 
them are possible, it follows that the general statements, ““To say that one 
dreams is to say that one sees, hears, touches, etc., while asleep,” and “If 
anyone dreams that he believes, doubts, expects, desires, etc., then he really 
does,”’ are false. 
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from the waking state. How marked, I now find, is the difference 
between them! Our memory can never connect our dreams with one 
another and with the whole course of our lives, in the manner in 
which we are wont to connect the things which happen to us while 
awake. If, while I am awake, someone should all of a sudden appear 
to me, and as suddenly disappear, as happens in dreams, and in such 
fashion that I could not know whence he came or whither he went, 
quite certainly it would not be unreasonable to esteem it a spectre, 
that is, a phantom formed in my brain, rather than a real man. 
When, on the other hand, in apprehending things, I know the place 
whence they have come, and that in which they are, and the time at 
which they present themselves to me, and while doing so can connect 
them uninterruptedly with the course of my life as a whole, I am 
completely certain that what I thus experience is taking place while I 
am awake, and not in dreams. And if after having summoned to my 
aid all my senses, my memory and my understanding, in scrutiny of 
these occurrences, I find that none of them presents me with what is at 
variance with any other, I ought no longer to entertain the least doubt 
as to their truth. God being no deceiver, it cannot be that I am here 
being misled [DPW, 264-265]. 


Descartes is undoubtedly intending to point out a criterion for 
distinguishing waking from sleep (although I do not believe that 


he is rejecting what he meant when he said in the First Meditation 
that there is no criterion): and undoubtedly this is intended to be 
a criterion that will enable me to tell whether / am awake or 


asleep, and not merely to tell whether some other person is awake 
or asleep. In the sentence “Our memory can never connect...” 
he is surely implying that if I cannot “‘connect”’ the things that I 
experience with one another and with the whole course of my 
life then I ought to conclude that I am asleep and that these things 
belong to a dream. To this there is the conclusive objection that 
in regard to a person who is sound asleep (and sound sleep has to 
come into the question here) there is no sense in speaking of his 
making a connection or drawing a conclusion. Similarly, in the 
sentence “‘When, on the other hand. ..,’’ Descartes is implying 
that if Ido not know where the things I apprehend come from and 
cannot connect them with the course of my life as a whole, then I 
am justified in concluding that I am asleep and dreaming. This 
involves the same absurdity. Descartes’ criterion is identical with 
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the principle of ‘‘coherence” or “‘consistency” that Leibniz,'® 
Russell,!’? and others offer as a principle for distinguishing waking 
from sleeping. If my argument is correct, there cannot be such 
a principle. 


NoRMAN MALCOLM 
Cornell University 


16 E.g., see Leibniz’ paper “On the Method of Distinguishing Real from 
Imaginary Phenomena,”’ New Essays Concerning Human Understanding, trans. by 
A. G. Langley (La Salle, Illinois, 1949), pp. 717-720, esp. pp. 718-719. 

17 E.g., see Russell’s Our Knowledge of the External World (Chicago, 1914), 


p- 95- 
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REPLACEMENT OF AUXILIARY 
EXPRESSIONS 


1. Auxiliary and nonauxiliary expressions. Certain expressions are 
sometimes regarded as in some sense auxiliary. For example, some 
physicists regard words like “‘electron’? not as names of real 
objects but rather as useful symbolic devices. Some psychologists 
think of words like “ego,” “‘purpose,” etc., which do not refer to 
directly observable entities, as ‘“‘intervening variables’? which 
help to correlate patterns of behavior. Nominalists usually regard 
expressions involving reference to classes as mere manners of 
speaking. To take a final example, some phenomenalists believe 
that sentences about the external world serve merely to order our 
sense experiences. In all these cases, which expressions are 
regarded as auxiliary (and also in exactly what sense and to what 
degree) depends on the point of view adopted. For example, 
“measuring rod” may be auxiliary to phenomenalists and non- 


auxiliary to physicists, and “electron”? may be auxiliary to some 
physicists but not to others. 

2. Replacement programs. Rightly or wrongly, persons with 
empiricist leanings sometimes have misgivings concerning ex- 
pressions which they regard as auxiliary. This leads them some- 
times to propose that such expressions be replaced, or at least 
shown to be replaceable, by expressions which they regard as 


’ 


nonauxiliary and thus somehow ‘“‘safer.” For example, some 
phenomenalists reject sentences about the external -world as 
“‘meaningless” unless they can be translated into “equivalent” 
sentences about sense perceptions. They therefore urge a program 
of showing that such translations are always possible. Also, for 
example, Bridgman and other physicists propose that words like 
“electron” be “operationally defined.” Proposals of this kind we 
shall call replacement programs. Some of these programs demand the 
actual replacement of the expressions regarded as auxiliary, while 
others only demand a proof of the possibility of such replacement. 
We shall not distinguish between them. By a solution of a replace- 
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ment program we shall therefore likewise understand either 
actual replacement or a proof of the possibility of replacement, 
depending on the demands of the particular program. 

3. Purposes of this paper. The main purpose of this paper is 
to describe in a less technical and condensed manner than has 
been done elsewhere! a method of solving certain replacement 
programs. This method seems applicable whenever the formulation 
of the program possesses two features (to be discussed below in 
sections 4 and 6) without which the program seems to have little 
chance of success. It should be added at once, however, that the 
method is artificial and that the solutions it yields are philo- 
sophically quite unsatisfactory. 

Another purpose of this paper is to emphasize certain aspects 
of how replacement programs should be formulated. The dis- 
crepancy between how they should be and how they are formu- 
lated will then be apparent. This discrepancy, which is perhaps 
inevitable, is another reason why the present method is probably 
at most of theoretical interest. 

4. Co-operative Programs. Effective dichotomy. In general, a 
replacement program is proposed without being solved immediate- 
ly. Other persons are asked to participate in working toward a 
solution. The program is intended to be a co-operative enterprise. 

For this purpose it should be clearly stated, among other things, 
which expressions are regarded as auxiliary and which as non- 
auxiliary. Indeed the class of expressions regarded as auxiliary 
should be defined effectively, i.e., in a manner which allows any one, 
given any expression, to determine in a finite number of steps whether or not 
the expression belongs to the class. Otherwise we might encounter an 
expression for which we know of no way of finding out whether or 
not it is regarded as auxiliary and hence whether or not we should 
try to replace it. Also, the complementary class of expressions 
regarded as nonauxiliary should be defined effectively. Otherwise 
an expression might be proposed as a replacement for which we 


“On Axiomatizability within a System,” Journal of Symbolic Logic, XVIII 
(1953), 30-32. I am grateful to Professor C. G. Hempel for his encouragement 
and advice to give a less technical presentation. 

2 Actually, if one class is effectively defined, its complementary class is also 
effectively defined. 
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know of no way of finding out whether or not it is regarded as 
nonauxiliary and hence whether or not it serves our purpose. If 
auxiliary and nonauxiliary expressions are thus effectively 
distinguished, we shall say that an effective dichotomy has been given. 

It should be noted that in practice a clear-cut distinction 
between auxiliary and nonauxiliary expressions is often hard to 
make or else artificial. For example, in the beginning it may have 
been more natural to regard the term “‘virus”’ as auxiliary. Nowa- 
days it may be more natural to regard it as nonauxiliary. Yet the 
shift from one category to the other seems gradual, not abrupt. 
Even the first microscopic observation of viruses would not seem 
to warrant a sudden shift. 

5. Objective Formulation. In formulating a program that is 
intended to be co-operative, it should also be specified exactly 
what is meant by a correct solution. These specifications should 
leave no room for guesswork or individual interpretation. They 
should be drawn up in such a way that if and only if the specifica- 
tions are satisfied, this can be demonstrated objectively, i.e., 
in a manner carrying universal conviction. Programs provided 
with such specifications we shall call objectively formulated. 

Without objective formulation, disputes may arise as to whether 
or not a program has actually been solved. Programs of an abstract 
nature, including replacement programs, lend themselves particul- 
arly to such disputes. Also, since the very purpose of a replacement 
program is clarification, the program itself should be formulated 
with a maximum of clarity and hence, if possible, objectively. 
Finally, without a clear conception of what is meant by a correct 
solution, the chances of finding one are much poorer. 

Objective formulation, while highly desirable, is perhaps not 
absolutely essential. Even without it, some one may conceivably 
stumble on a solution which happens to be universally accepted. 
Also, a program may be stimulating even if it has no solutions. 

6. Systematization. So much for objective formulation of any 
program. Let us now see more specifically what is required for 
objectively formulating a replacement program. 

The purpose of a replacement program is to clarify a subject 
matter, not to change it. One of the requirements therefore which 
a solution must satisfy before we can regard it as correct is that it 
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leaves unchanged what is regarded to be the essential content of 
the subject matter.* An objective formulation of a replacement 
program should make it clear exactly when this requirement is 
satisfied. It should therefore also make it clear exactly what is’ 
regarded as the essential content of the subject matter. 

In general, the best way of specifying what one regards to be the 
essential content of the subject matter is to specify the class 7 
of all the sentences which one regards to be true assertions of the 
subject matter, separating afterwards those sentences one regards 
as essential from the others. In order to leave no room for guess- 
work, one must specify exactly what one regards as a proof that a 
sentence belongs to J. Moreover, one must specify these proofs in 
a manner which. allows us, given any argument, to decide in a 
finite number of steps whether or not the argument constitutes 
such a proof; otherwise, a proof might fail in its function, which is 
to settle matters once and for all. More briefly, one must define 
the class of such proofs effectively. 

If one has specified 7 in this manner then one has in effect 
constructed a formal system (for details see Section 7 below) 
whose theorems constitute 7. Our discussion can therefore be 
summarized as follows: In order to formulate a replacement 
program objectively, one must in general construct a formal 
system whose theorems constitute what one regards as the true 
assertions of the subject matter. 

In practice, it should be obvious, few subject matters can be 
systematized in this manner. Even in a fairly rigorous subject such 
as physics the speed with which the subject changes and the 
coexistence of competing theories, among other factors, seem to 
make systematization practically impossible. 

7. Conditions for formal systems. Consider any formal system $ 
whose theorems are intended to express the content of a certain 
subject matter other than logic. Ordinarily, we distinguish in 
this case between the extralogical axtoms of S and the underlying 
logic, L, of S. To L belong all the rules of inference of S, i.e., all rules 
whereby from certain sentences of S we can infer others. To L 


3 Certain modifications of the content, such as occur in Carnap’s “‘explica- 


tions,’’ are perhaps permissible. They can perhaps be construed as affecting 
only the nonessential content. 
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also may or may not belong certain axioms. These axioms, if 
any, are the logical axioms of S. 

We now list certain conditions which any formal system S$ 
must satisfy before it is ordinarily regarded as an adequate 
formalization of a given subject matter. 


The class of applications of a rule of inference of S$ is 
effectively defined. 

The class of logical axioms of § is effectively defined. 
The class of extralogical axioms of S is effectively defined. 
The class of sentences of S$ is effectively defined. 

Every axiom of S is either logical or extralogical. 

(vi) No axiom of $ is both logical and extralogical. 

(vii) Every theorem of § is a sentence of S. 

Conditions (ii), (iii), and (v) together imply that the class of 
axioms of S is effectively defined. Together with (i) this implies 
that the class of proofs in S, i.e., proofs which are carried out in S, 
is effectively defined. 

The underlying logic L of $, consisting of the rules of inference 
and the logical axioms of §, may itself be regarded as a formal 
system. The theorems of L are those expressions for which there 
exists a proof in L. Conditions (i) and (ii) imply that the class of 
proofs in L is effectively defined. 


8. Conditions for replacing entire proofs. Replacement programs 
demand that expressions regarded as auxiliary be replaced (or 
at least shown to be replaceable) everywhere. For a given subject 
matter, this requires their replacement not only in single state- 
ments but also in entire demonstrations or proofs.* Thus no replace- 
ment program has been solved unless, for the given subject matter, 
the original class of proofs is replaced by a new class of proofs. 

In order to state more precisely certain conditions which the 
new Class of proofs should satisfy, we shall restrict ourselves from 
now on to replacement programs whose formulation possesses 
the following two features, suggested by the discussion up to now: 

(a) A formal system S satisfying (i) to (vii) is given whose 

theorems constitute what are regarded to be the true 
assertions of the given subject matter. 


4 This aspect of replacement programs has in general been overlooked. 
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(b) An effective dichotomy is given which distinguishes among 
the expressions of S$ those which are regarded as auxiliary 
from those which are not. 

Given (a), replacement of the original class of proofs for a 
given subject matter by a new class of proofs amounts to replace- 
ment of the original system S$ by a new system $*. Since auxiliary 
expressions must be replaced everywhere, one condition which 
S* must satisfy is as follows: 

(1) Nosentence of $* contains expressions regarded as auxiliary. 

Before considering a second condition on §$*, we shall restrict 
ourselves further to replacement programs of the following kind: 

(c) Ifa sentence contains an expression regarded as auxiliary, 
then the sentence itself is regarded as auxiliary. 

(d) Ifasentence is regarded as auxiliary, then it is also regarded 
as inessential. ® 

Restrictions (c) and (d) together imply that a sentence is regarded 
as essential only if it contains no expressions regarded as auxiliary. 
Restriction (c) seems to be satisfied by most replacement pro- 
grams. For example, if the word “‘electron” is regarded as auxili- 
ary in the sense of serving merely as a device for organizing 
sentences about observations, then any sentence containing the 
word “electron”? is usually regarded as a similar device and 
hence as auxiliary in the same sense. To motivate restriction (d), 
one would have to make more precise in which sense the word 
“‘essential’’ is used. Nevertheless, in most senses of the two words a 
sentence which is regarded as auxiliary is also regarded as 
inessential. We shall leave the word “essential” intentionally 
vague and shall make no further restrictions concerning the 
relationship (often very complex) between those sentences which 
are regarded as inessential and those expressions which are re- 
garded as auxiliary. For example, we shall admit the possibility 
that the sentence “Either it will rain tomorrow or it won’t”’ is 
regarded as inessential even if it does not’ contain expressions 
regarded as auxiliary. 

5 The distinction between essential and inessential seems to apply not only 
to assertions regarded as true but also to other sentences. For example, Fermat’s 
“Last Theorem,” which has neither been proved nor disproved, may be 


regarded by mathematicians as essential in the sense that its truth would be 
important. 
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A second condition which $* must satisfy is that it and S$ agree 
in those portions of the content they express which are regarded 
as essential. Given that the content expressed by a system is 
expressed by its theorems and given restrictions (c) and (d), this 
condition is satisfied whenever 

(2) § and S* agree in those of their theorems which contain 

no expressions regarded as tuxiliary. 

For convenience, (2) may be broken up into two conditions: 

(2a) Consistency condition on S* (relative to S): If A is a theorem 
of S* and contains no expressions regarded as auxiliary®, 
then A is also a theorem of S. 

(2b) Completeness condition on S* (relative to S): If A is a theorem 
of S and contains no expressions regarded as auxiliary, 
then A is also a theorem of $*. 

A third condition which $* must satisfy before the replacement 
program can be regarded as solved may be roughly stated as 
follows: The underlying logic L* of S* should differ from the 
underlying logic L of § as little as possible. In more detail, L* 
should in no respect be stronger than L, and weaker only to the 
extent required by (1). To state this condition more precisely, we 
must consider the rules of inference of L, since the strength of a 
logic depends on its rules as well as on its theorems (see footnote 1 
to the Appendix). We shall say that a rule of inference R is valid 
in L if and only if addition of R to L would not strengthen L. 
More precisely, by R being valid in L we shall mean that either R 
is a rule of inference of LZ, or else any sentence which can be 
deduced from other sentences and from axioms of L by applica- 
tions of rules of inference of L, together with applications of R, 
can also be deduced from these sentences and from axioms of L 
by applications only of rules of inference of L, without applications 
of R. Our condition on the underlying logic L* of $* can now be 
stated as follows: 

(3a) Consistency condition on L* (relative to L): Any rule of infer- 

ence of L* is valid in L. Moreover, any theorem of L* 
is a theorem of L. 
(3b) Completeness condition on L (relative to L): Any rule of 


6 The second clause is automatically satisfied when S* satisfies (vii) and (1). 
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inference of L, restricted in its application and yield to 
sentences without expressions regarded as auxiliary, is 
valid in L*. Moreover, any theorem of Z which contains 
no expressions regarded as auxiliary is a theorem of L*. 


The consistency condition (3a) prevents us, among other things, 
from compensating for the lack in $* of expressions regarded as 
auxiliary by adopting additional, and perhaps highly artificial, 
rules of inference. That we could thus compensate has been shown 
recently.’ 

9. A method of solving certain replacement programs. We shall 
now describe a method of solving certain replacement programs. 
The method applies only to programs which satisfy the above 
restrictions (a) to (d) as well as three minor restrictions (e) to (g) 
described below. The method yields a solution only in this sense: 
It allows us to replace S by a system $* which satisfies conditions 
(i) to (vii) for a formal system and conditions (1) to (3) for 
replacing entire proofs. 

The three additional restrictions on S are as follows: 


(e) The rule “If A, then A& A&...& A,” where “&” is a 


symbol for conjunction, is valid in the underlying logic L 
of S. (It follows that L contains a symbol for conjunction.) 
The converse rule “If A & A & ... & A, then A” is also 
valid in L. We shall call it the rule of simplification. 

The given dichotomy is such that if no expression in A 
is regarded as auxiliary, then no expressionin A& A&... 
& A is regarded as auxiliary. 


Restriction (g) is natural. Restrictions (e) and (f) are satisfied 
by most formal systems ordinarily encountered. Moreover, other 
restrictions which sometimes hold when (e) or (f) fails can be 
substituted for (e) and (f).§ 

Suppose now that (a) to (g) hold. To prepare for our solution 
of the replacement program, we assign to each sequence of 
symbols of the given system S one among the numbers 1, 2, 3,..., 
makin* sure that no number is assigned to more than one sequence 


7 Hans Hermes, ‘‘Zum Begriff der Axiomatisierbarkeit,’”’ Math. Nachrichten, 
IV (1950-1951), 343-347: 
8 Details can be found in the article mentioned in footnote 1. 
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and that, given any number, we either can reconstruct the 
sequence to which it has been assigned or else eventually find 
out that it has not been assigned to any sequence. Details of how 
this is done can be found in many books on mathematical logic. 
A number thus assigned is a Gédel number of the sequence. In 
particular, any proof in S$ is a sequence of symbols of S$ and hence 
has a Gédel number. Hence also, in particular, any proof in L 
has a Gédel number. 

Consider now any conjunction Ad & A &...& A. We can 
determine in a finite number of steps whether or not 

(x) The number of occurrences of Ain A& A&...& Ais 

a Gédel number of a proof in L, 

(8) This proof is a proof of A, and 

(y) A contains no expressions regarded as auxiliary. 
For suppose that A & A &... & A is given. Then we first count 
the number a of occurrences of A in it. We next determine whether 


or not n is a Gédel number of a sequence of symbols of S. If it is, 
we can then determine by (i) and (11) whether or not the sequence 


is a proof in JL, i.e., whether or not («) holds. If («) holds we can 
then test for (8). Finally, since according to (b) an effective 
dichotomy has been given, we can test for (y). 

Similarly, given A & A & ... & A we can test whether or not 

(«’) The number of occurrences of Ain A& A&...& Aisa 

Godel number of a proof in S which is not a proof in L, 

and whether or not (8) and (y) hold. For, by (1), (ii), (iii), and (v) 
we can test whether or not a number is the Gédel number of 
proof in S, and by (i) and (ii) we can test whether or not n fails 
to be the Gédel number of a proof in L. Hence we can test for 
(«”). We can then test for (8) and (y) as above. 

We now form a system $* and its underlying logic L* as 
follows: As the axioms of L*, i.e., as logical axioms of S*, we 
choose all those and only those conjunctions A & A & ... & A for 
which (a), (8), and (y) hold. As rules of inference of L* we choose 
the rule of simplification and the rules of inference of L, restricting 
their application and their yield to sentences which contain no 
expressions regarded as auxiliary. As extralogical axioms of $*, 
we choose all those and only those conjunctions A& A&...& A 
for which (a’), (8), and (y) hold. Finally, as sentences of S* we 
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choose those sentences of S which contain no expressions regarded 
as auxiliary.® 

10. Three examples. We shall now consider three applications 
of the method just described. In all three cases, the given replace- 
ment programs are idealizations of actual programs. 

For a given science, the distinction between expressions 
regarded as auxiliary and expressions regarded as nonauxiliary 
often amounts to a distinction between predicates expressing what 
are regarded as observable properties and predicates regarded as 
theoretical. For example, in physics the predicate “‘weighing more 
than 3 lbs.” may be regarded as expressing an observable property 
while the predicate ‘consisting of 2 protons and 2 neutrons’? may 
be regarded as serving a theoretical function. 

We shall therefore now consider a replacement program whose 
formulation satisfies (a) to (g), such that the effective dichotomy 
provided according to (b) is one between predicates regarded as 
expressing observable properties and predicates regarded as 
theoretical. Then the system $* obtained by our method yields 
all those and only those theorems of § in which all predicates are 
regarded as expressing observable properties. The “theoretical 
superstructure” of S$ has been discarded in $* without changing 
what is regarded to be the observable content.!° Predicates 
regarded as theoretical are therefore in a certain sense dispensable. 

In this example, the underlying logic L* of $* differs from the 
underlying logic L of S only in that its theorems and its rules of 
inference are restricted to sentences without predicates regarded 
as theoretical. Thus L* is essentially the same as L except that 
from its extralogical vocabulary those portions which are not 
needed for S* have been removed. 

As a second example, we shall consider an idealized nominalistic 
replacement program. Nominalists believe that anly individuals 
exist, although they seem to differ in what they regard as indivi- 
duals. Linguistically, this gives rise to a distinction between 


® The proof that $* satisfies conditions (i) to (vii) and (1) to (3), which is 
somewhat technical, is given in the appendix. 

10 This content is expressed by some, but not necessarily all, of those theo- 
rems of § in which all predicates are regarded as expressing observable pro- 
perties. 
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variables ranging over what are regarded as individuals and 
variables ranging over other objects. It also gives rise to a distinc- 
tion between predicates applying to what are regarded as indivi- 
duals and predicates applying to other objects. 

We shall therefore now consider a replacement program whose 
formulation satisfies (a) to (g), such that the effective dichotomy 
provided according to (b) makes the distinctions just indicated. 
Then by our method we can construct a system $* whose theorems 
are all those and only those theorems of $ which are nominalistically 
acceptable, i.e., in which all variables range over and all predicates 
apply to objects regarded as individuals. $* extracts, so to speak, 
the nominalistic content of S. 

In this example, the relation of the underlying logic L* of S* 
to the underlying logic L of § is more complex. The theorems of L* 
are those of Z which are nominalistically acceptable. Some logi- 
cians, however, may regard other theorems of LZ as important 
logical truths and hence may regard L* as deficient relative to L. 

As regards rules of inference, L* may be deficient relative to L 
even in the eyes of a nominalist. Condition (3b) guarantees only 
that every nominalistically acceptable rule of inference which 
is an explicit rule of L is valid in L*. It does not guarantee the 
stronger but also desirable property that every nominalistically 
acceptable rule of inference which is valid in L is also valid in L*. 
Indeed, it is doubtful that this property can always be achieved. 
For consider a deduction of a nominalistically acceptable sentence 
from other such sentences by means of axioms of LZ and rules of 
inference of L. Some axioms or rules used in this deduction may be 
nominalistically unacceptable and hence may be without an 
analogue in L*. Hence it may be impossible to deduce the given 
sentence from the other sentences by means of axioms of L* and 
rules of inference of L*. 

The desirable property just discussed seems nevertheless to be 
achieved whenever the formulation of Z includes a formulation 
of the classical first order predicate calculus. In that case, L* 
also includes a formulation of this calculus. Then from the com- 
pleteness of this calculus it would seem to follow that, whenever L 
is one of the ordinary logics, then any nominalistically acceptable 
rule of inference which is valid in L is also valid in L*. 
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As a third example, we shall briefly consider what may be 
regarded as an oversimplified version of a positivistic replacement 
program. Some positivists reject as ‘‘meaningless’’ many sentences 
which contain both universal and existential quantifiers, since 
the universal quantifier usually precludes verification and the 
existential quantifier usually precludes falsification. 

We shall therefore now consider a replacement program whose 
formulation satisfies (a) to (g), such that the effective dichotomy 
provided according to (b) is one between sentences which 
contain both existential and universal quantifiers and other 
sentences. Then our method yields a system $* whose theorems 
are all those and only those theorems of S$ which do not contain 
both universal and existential quantifiers. 

In this example, the underlying logic L* of S* is much 
weaker than any ordinary logic. For example, in contrast 
to ordinary logics, L* contains no theorems of the form 
(Ex) (y)Rxy — (9) (Ex) Rxy. 

11. Two undesirable properties of S*. The problem of replacing 
S by S* was essentially a problem of axiomatization, namely of 
finding axioms for those theorems of S$ which contain no expres- 
sions regarded as auxiliary. Ordinarily, the main purpose of 
axiomatizing a set of theorems is to express their content in a 
form which is psychologically or mathematically more perspic- 
uous. Now in the system $* there corresponds to every theorem A 
an axiom A & A &... & A. Hence the set of axioms of $* is not 
more perspicuous than the set of theorems. The axioms fail to 
simplify or to provide genuine insight. This failure seems to be 
the principal objection to the present method. Although the 
method allows us to avoid the use of expressions regarded as 
auxiliary, nothing seems to be gained thereby. 

The great complexity of the axioms of $* is basically due to the 
mechanical and artificial way in which they are produced. This 
manner of production also results in several other undesirable 
features. We shall briefly discuss one of them. 

Suppose that A & A & ... & Ais an extralogical axiom of $*. 
This implies according to («’) that there exists a proof of A in $ 
which is not a proof in the underlying logic L. This does not rule 
out, however, the existence of some other proof of A which is a 
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proof in L. In that case, of course, L* contains an axiom of the 
form A & A&...& A. Hence it is possible that $* contains an 
extralogical axiom and a logical axiom which are both conjunc- 
tions of the same A. Then $* would violate the spirit, although not 
the letter, of condition (vi), since the intention of (vi) is to establish 
a clear-cut line between the underlying logic and the extralogical 
assumptions. Unfortunately, this violation of the intention of (vi) 
seems unavoidable in some cases, no matter how we may try to 
modify: the construction of S*. 

12. Answer to a criticism. One criticism of the method of 
replacing S by $* may be stated as follows: The use of expressions 
regarded as auxiliary is not really avoided, because in order to 
construct axioms of S* we must construct proofs in S and there- 
fore use expressions regarded as auxiliary. 

This criticism can be answered as follows: The method 


described in Section g of testing whether or not a given con- 
junction A& A&...& Ais an axiom of $* can be modified so as 
to bypass the actual construction of proofs in S. Instead, we can 
test by a purely numerical method. Details of this method do not 
matter here. We must specify, among other things, which numbers 


are Godel numbers of axioms, which numbers are Gédel numbers 
of expressions regarded as auxiliary, etc. What matters is that in 
order to specify these Gédel numbers we do not have to write out 
the axioms, the expressions regarded as auxiliary, etc.; we only 
have to use names for them. Now names for expressions regarded 
as auxiliary seem no more objectionable than names for other 
expressions. In either case, we are naming the same kind of object. 

13. Replacement of individual expressions. We shall now discuss 
another possible criticism. It may be stated as follows: The present 
method yields replacements only for entire systems. It fails to 
yield replacements for individual expressions, i.e., individual 
phrases or sentences. Hence it constitutes at best only a partial 
solution of a replacement program. 

Although this criticism seems justified, we shall now argue that 
replacement of individual expressions does not always seem pos- 
sible and that replacement of a system as a whole seems sometimes 
the best we can do. We shall first state two conditions which seem 
to be satisfied whenever we regard an expression W as a correct 
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replacement for an expression M. In the first place, we seem to 
accept the following condition, which may be thought of as a rule 
of inference yielding new truths from sentences already regarded 

as true: 
(4) Any sentence which results from a sentence regarded as 
true by replacement of M by N is itself regarded as true. 


In the second place we seem to think that replacement of M by V 
only clarifies but does not change what we regard as the essential 
content of the given subject matter. Hence the following condition 
also seems to be satisfied: 
(5) Using (4) as a rule of inference does not enlarge what is 
regarded as the essential content of the given subject matter. 
To make these two conditions more precise, we shall now 
again suppose that those sentences concerning the given subject 
matter which are regarded as true form the theorems of a formal 
system S. Moreover, we shall suppose that those sentences of $ 
which are regarded as essential have been distinguished from the 
others. Then (4) and (5) together imply the following condition: 
(6) Any sentence which is regarded as essential and which 
results from a theorem of S by replacement of M by WN is 
itself a theorem of S. 


For let P be any such sentence. Since any theorem of S is regarded 
as true, P results from a sentence regarded as true by replacement 
of M by N. Hence, according to (4), P is regarded as true. On 
the other hand, if P were not a theorem of §$ then it would not be 
regarded as true without using (4) as a rule of inference. Hence if 
P were not a theorem of S$, then the use of (4) as a rule of inference 
would enlarge the class of sentences regarded as true. Since, 
moreover, P is regarded as an essential sentence, this would 
enlarge what is regarded as the essential content of the given 
subject matter. Hence if P were not a theorem of S, condition (5) 
would be violated. 

We now see why replacement of individual expressions appears 
to be sometimes impossible. Condition (6) is so strong that it seems 
to fall little short of the requirement that the identity M = N 
(or, if M is a sentence, the equivalence M = N) is a theorem of S. 
It is therefore quite unlikely that, no matter what M regarded as 
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auxiliary is given, we can always find an WV regarded as non- 
auxiliary satisfying (6).4 

14. Conclusion. In conclusion, it must be admitted that the 
picture presented here of the motivation behind replacement 
programs has been one-sided. Empiricists do not only want to 
show that expressions regarded as auxiliary can be replaced. 
Their main aim is rather to clarify somehow the meaning of such 
expressions. Apart from its other short-comings, the method 
discussed in this paper fails to provide any such clarification. 

On the other hand, our description of the difficulties of a 
replacement program also applies to any more ambitious program 
which includes a replacement program as part. In particular, 
for any such program there remain the difficulties of providing 
an objective formulation and an effective dichotomy. Also there 
remain the difficulties pointed out in Section 13 of replacing 
individual expressions. On the whole, therefore, the outlook for a 
program which includes a replacement program is dim. 

The natural way out of these difficulties is to formulate empiri- 
cist programs in a manner which no longer includes replacement 
programs. This seems justified because it now seems doubtful that 
the notion of what is empirically significant coincides with any 
of the notions of replaceability. On the one hand, Section 13 
makes it plausible that some individual expressions are not 
replaceable and yet are empirically significant. On the other 
hand, according to Section 9, any system is replaceable, no matter 
what its content. 

Looking at the matter a little more closely, it appears that 
empirical significance attaches to an entire framework of assertions 
or beliefs, and to individual expressions or concepts only indirectly, 
by means of that framework. The empirical significance of such 
a framework seems to depend on how reliably (not on how 
simply) related it is to experience. Thus empirical significance 
seems to be a matter of degree. 

Without a replacement program, the aims of an empiricist 
program are less spectacular but perhaps more valuable. These 


1 For discussion of a related problem see A. Tarski, “‘Einige methodologische 
Untersuchungen tiber die Definierbarkeit der Begriffe,’’ Erkenntnis, V (1935), 
0-100. 
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aims are to stand guard against frameworks of beliefs whose 
relation to experience is unreliable, and also patiently to improve 
and cement the relation to experience of those beliefs which do 
seem worth while. 

15.  Self-sufficiency of formal languages. ‘The result of Section 9 
can be stated in a way which may be of interest for philosophy 
of language. From now on the underlying logic of a formal system 
will be called a_formal language to stress the fact that not only its 
axioms and rules of inference but also its primitive symbols and 
sentences must be specified. The same formal language is often 
shared by many different formal systems and is, in a sense, more 
basic than the systems. For example, a system of Euclidean and a 
system of non-Euclidean geometry may share the same basic 
language of geometry, e.g., a system of applied first order predicate 
calculus. 

Some classes 7* of sentences of a formal language L* may be 
specified by adding (effectively defined) axioms to L* and thus 
forming a system S* such that 7* is the class of theorems of $*. 
In this case, 7 * may be called axtomatizable within L*. In other 
cases, it may be more convenient to resort to a language L which 
is richer than L* in containing additional sentences, axioms, or 
rules of inference. 7* may then sometimes be specified by adding 
(effectively defined) axioms to L and thus forming a system S such 
that 7 * is the set of those theorems of S$ which are sentences of L*. 
In that case, 7* may be called axtomatizable by going beyond L*. 
By reasoning similar to that of Section g!* it can be shown that 
any language L* in which both the rule of simplification and its 
converse are valid, and hence any formal language ordinarily 
encountered, is self-sufficient in the following sense: Any class of 
sentences of L* which is axiomatizable by going beyond L* is also 
axiomatizable within L*. 


WILLIAM CRAIG 
Pennsylvania State University 


12 In defining the extralogical axioms we must replace (a) and (y) by the 

following respectively: 

(«”) The number of occurrences of A in A & A & ... & A is the Gédel number 
of a proof in § which is not a proof in L*. 

(y”) A is a sentence of L*. 
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From Section g it is plain that S* satisfies condition (1). We shall 
now show that S$* also satisfies conditions (i) to (vii) and conditions (2) 
and (3). In Section g it was shown that we can determine in a finite 
number of steps whether or not an expression is an axiom of L*, i.e., 
a logical axiom of $*. Hence $* satisfies (ii). Similarly, the class of 
extralogical axioms of $* is effectively defined, i.e., S* satisfies (iii). 
S* also satisfies (iv), i.e., the class of sentences of $* is effectively 
defined. For consider any given expression. Since S satisfies (iv), we 
can determine whether or not the expression is a sentence of S. If it 
is, we can then determine by (b) whether or not it contains no expres- 
sions regarded as auxiliary, i.e., whether or not it is asentence of S*. 
Furthermore, §* satisfies (i). For consider any application of a rule 
of inference. We can determine whether or not it is an application of 
rule of inference of S, since S§ satisfies (1). We can also determine 
whether or not it is an application of the rule of simplification. 
Finally, as has just been shown, we can determine whether or not each 
of the sentences involved contains no expressions regarded as auxiliary. 
We can therefore determine whether or not the given application is 
an application of a rule of inference of S*. 

From the way S* was formed it is evident that every axiom of S* 
is either logical or extralogical and hence that $* satisfies (v). S* also 


satisfies (vi), since no proof in S which is not a proof in L has the same 
Gédel number as a proof in L. Therefore any logical axiom of S* 
differs from any extralogical axiom of $* in the number of occurrences 


of terms in the conjunction. 

We now want to show that any theorem B of S* is a sentence of S$*, 
i.e., that S* satisfies (vii). Suppose first that B is a logical axiom of $*. 
Then by (a), (8), and (vy), Bis a conjunction A & A & ... & A, where 
A is a theorem of S and contains no expressions regarded as auxiliary. 
By (g), A& A &...& A also contains no expressions regarded as 
auxiliary. Moreover, by (ec), A& A&...& Aisa theorem of S and 
therefore, since S satisfies (vii), a sentence of S. Similarly, if B is an 
extralogical axiom of $*, then by (a’), (8), and (y), B is a sentence of S 
and contains no expressions regarded as auxiliary. Therefore every 
axiom of $* is a sentence of § containing no expressions regarded as 
auxiliary. Moreover, application of any of the rules of inference of L* 
yields only sentences with the same property. Therefore any theorem 
of S* is a sentence of S containing no expressions regarded as auxiliary, 
and thus a sentence of $*. 
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Consider any theorem A of S*. We now want to show that A is also 
a theorem of S and hence that §* satisfies the consistency condi- 
tion (2a). Suppose first that A is an axiom of S*. Then, as we have just 
shown in the proof of (vii), A is a theorem of S. Suppose now that A 
is not an axiom of $*. Then A is obtained from axioms of §*, and hence 
from theorems of S$, by applications of rules of inference of L*. Each of 
these rules is either also a rule of inference of L or else is the rule of 
simplification and therefore, by (f), valid in L. Therefore A is a theorem 
of S. 

The proof that each theorem of L* is also a theorem of L is similar. 
Moreover, any rule of inference of L* is valid in L, since either it is a 
rule of inference of L or else it is the rule of simplification, which is 
valid in L. It follows that L* satisfies the consistency condition (ga). 

Consider any theorem A of § which contains no expressions regarded 
as auxiliary. We now want to show that A is also a theorem of $* and 
hence that S* satisfies the completeness condition (2b). Since A is a 
theorem of S it has a proof in S. This proof has a Gédel number, say n. 
Then the conjunction A & A & ... & A with exactly n occurrences of A 
satisfies either (a), (8), and (y) or (a’), (8), and (y), and hence it is 
either a logical or an extralogical axiom of $*. Then A can be inferred 
form this axiom by the rule of simplification and therefore is a theorem 
of S*.} 

In a similar manner we can prove that each theorem of L which 
contains no expressions regarded as auxiliary is also a theorem of L*. 
Moreover, any rule of inference of L, when restricted in its application 


and yield to sentences without expressions regarded as auxiliary, is a 
rule of inference of L* and therefore valid in L*. It follows that L* 
satisfies the completeness condition (3b). This concludes the proof 
that $* satisfies conditions (i) to (vii) and (1) to (3). 


W. C. 


p 

1 Note that only the rule of simplification is needed for this purpose. All 
other rules of inference of L* are therefore redundant in L* and in S§* in the 
sense that they yield no additional theorems. Nevertheless, the strength of a 
logic is ordinarily measured not only by its theorems but also by what the 
consequences in it are of sentences which are not theorems, i.e., what would be 
theorems in it if sentences other than theorems were assumed to be true. In 
this sense. then these other rules of inference ordinarily strengthen L* as 
follows: From certain sentences of L* which are not theorems certain others 
are deducible with these rules which are not deducible with the rule of simpli- 
fication alone. For example, if modus ponens is among the rules of L*, then from 
p and p—» q we can always deduce g, whereas we cannot always deduce q by 
simplification. 
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MONG philosophers preoccupied with the analysis of 

language, few have to date paid much attention to the 
language of religion. The languages of mathematics and of the 
natural and social sciences have been and are being thoroughly 
investigated. In recent years ethical discourse has received some 
of the careful attention that it deserves, and the same may be said 
for the language of poetry. But such observations, analyses, and 
hypotheses as are available on the language of religion are, for the 
most part, either of the anthropological sort characteristic of the 
school of Cassirer or they are hasty dismissals of religious utterance 
as “meaningless,” ‘‘important nonsense,” or ‘‘merely emotive.” 
My purpose in this paper is to offer an hypothesis concerning 
the nature of religious utterance which may serve as a provisional 
ground map for the analysis of religious discourse. 


I 


There is one avenue of approach which I wish to avoid from the 
beginning, namely, the type of investigation which is concerned 
with the question of whether or not religious statements are (or 
can be) cognitive.? I do not wish to minimize the importance of 
this question. Doubtless it is one of the foci of the noisy disputes 
which have arisen between the partisans of religion on the one 
hand and those of science and philosophy on the other ever since 
men began to employ modes of thought other than the mytho- 
poeic. There is ample historical reason why philosophers have 
tended to concentrate on the question of the (possible) truth value 
of religious utterances and why this issue has loomed so large. 
But, so far as I can see, the question of the cognitive status of 
religious utterances is a derivative and subsidiary question, 
contingent for its importance upon historical circumstances in 


1 This paper was read, in modified form and under another title, before 
the Philosophy Section, Ohio College Association, April 3, 1954. 

2 An utterance is here said to be “‘cognitive”’ if it is used to make a statement 
that can significantly be said to be either true or false. 
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which religions seek to make truth claims and to enter the arena 
in competition with philosophy and the sciences. The question 
of the meaning of religious discourse is logically independent of the 
question of its cognitive status. For, however the question of the 
cognitive status of religious statements is decided, there remains 
the question of the religious meaning or import of the statements. 
That is, even if we decided that such statements as ‘“‘God is good” 
are both religious and cognitive, we should still have to say what 
it is about them that makes them religious. 

Setting aside then the problems of the cognitive status of 
religious utterances, we may turn to three more inclusive hypo- 
theses about the language of religion which have been assumed 
or maintained. The first is both naive and trivial; the remaining 
two are more serious. All three assume that religious utterances 
are, in part at least, cognitive. 

(1) It may be, and has been, naively assumed that certain 
statements are religious simply because they contain certain 
specifiable words, like the word ‘‘God.’’? But this thesis cannot 
seriously be maintained in the face of the evidence. To take two 
examples from ancient philosophy, Thales is reported to have 
said that “‘all things are full of gods,’ and Aristotle makes many 
statements containing the words Theos and Theoi, but it is 
quite apparent that their statements have no religious signifi- 
cance.’ Since it is possible to make statements containing the 
word ‘‘God”’ that have no religious significance, the presence of 
this word cannot be taken as definitive of a statement’s religious 
significance. And since this argument applies, mutatis mutandis, 
to any designated word, we cannot argue that statements are 


3 The word ‘‘God”’ is ambiguous. Sometimes it is a proper name, like the 
word “‘John” or the word ‘‘Napoleon”’; sometimes it is a common noun, like 
the word “horse.” In either case, a statement cannot be said to be religious 
merely because it contains the word. 

4On the nonreligious character of Thales’ dictum, see Burnet’s Early 
Greek Philosophy, 4th ed. (London, 1930), p. 14. I am not suggesting that a 
case cannot be made for saying that Aristotle was a religious man; parts of 
Book X of the Nicomachean Ethics, namely those dealing with the contemplative 
life, strike me as quite religious in character. I am simply saying that such a 
case cannot be proved, as uncritical readers are likely to suppose, by the mere 
fact that Aristotle occasionally talks about God and the immortality of the 
soul. 
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religious simply because they contain certain specifiable words. 
This is not to prejudice the fact that there are certain words and 
phrases that are usually found and used only in a religious context. 
This last fact makes the presence of certain ‘‘religious’’ words a 
reason for supposing that the statements in which they appear are 
religious but not a reason for their Jeing religious. 

(2) It has sometimes been held that religious statements are 
to be distinguished from other types of statements by the natures 
of the different objects concerned or referred to. I believe that 
this was in part the position of St. Thomas Aquinas, following 
Aristotle’s suggestion that a “‘higher science”’ is to be distinguished 
from a “‘lower science”’ by virtue of the fact that it deals with or is 
about “‘higher and more noble objects.” But this is simply to 
remove the difficulty from religious words to religious objects, and 
we may rightly ask whether there are any objects (or “‘beings’’) 
which are inherently religious. Even if we had some way of 
distinguishing between “higher” and “lower” that would not beg 
the question, and admitted that statements about the “‘higher”’ 
objects have a cognitive meaning, we should still not have 
provided the differentia of religious statements (though we may 
have provided the differentia of theological statements, which 
is what Aristotle and St. Thomas were mainly interested in). 

What constitutes a scientific statement is itself a large question 
which we cannot go into here. I should suggest, however, that 
the minimal requirements for a statement’s being ‘“‘scientific”’ 
(and I use the term in a broad sense) are (a) that it purport to be 
true, i.e., that it be cognitive, and (b) that its acceptance as 
true (or false) be controlled by recognized procedures of rational 
justification (demonstration, verification, confirmation, etc.). Now 
statements about God, creation, the immortality of the soul, and 
so forth, even as meaningful cognitive statements (or perhaps I 
should say, especially as meaningful cognitive statements) are 
not necessarily religious. St. Thomas’ own proofs for the existence 
of God and his stated views on creation may be taken as scientific 
or quasi-scientific statements, as I believe he partly intended them 
to be taken. Certainly they are taken in this way in those critical 


5 Note that this view and the one following assume that religious utterances 
denote or refer and that they may be cognitive. 
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discussions which are concerned with showing that the arguments 
are inconclusive, or invalid, or unwarranted by the available 
evidence. Taken in such a way, they are like Aristotle’s proofs for 
the existence of the Prime Mover, which are devoid of religious 
significance.® Of course, it might be and has been objected that 
to take St. Thomas’ statements only in this way is to mis-take 
them, for it is to ignore their religious significance; and I should 
agree. Perhaps it can be shown that, Thomas’ intentions notwith- 
standing, taken as scientific statements his utterances are non- 
sensical. But this would merely be in line with what I am saying 
here, viz., that their religious significance is not merely a function 
of their being about God. We do in fact look upon the Summa 
Theologica as a monument of religious thought, and rightly so, 
whereas we do not read the Physics or Metaphysics of Aristotle 
in the same way, and rightly so. But is this not because we realise 
that St. Thomas is concerned with ends over and beyond any 
which may have moved Aristotle, that there is more in the Summa 
Theologica than meets the intellect (as the capacity for dealing 
with the scientifically discussable) alone? If religious and scientific 
statements are both meaningful and cognitive, then they are 
are both meaningful and cognitive and are in that respect 
identical. We cannot distinguish between them on the ground 
of the differences between their objects, for some statements made 
about God, say, are presumptive scientific statements and make 
whatever sense they make only if taken in that way, whereas 
others are religious and are mis-taken if they are treated as no 
different in kind from scientific statements. Hence we are still left 
with the problem of their difference. 


§ Aristotle would have said that his proofs for the existence and nature of the 


” 


Prime Mover belong to a “science”? which he sometimes called “theology” 
(theologike ), but it should be apparent that there are no religious connotations 
involved in Aristotle’s use of this term. The point, in fact, might be made 
more general: there is no necessary connection between theology and religion. 
Such connections as there are are historically contingent. Discussions of the 
language of religion are often obscured by the fact that the statements chosen 
for analysis and discussion are theological statements. These call for a separate 
analysis, and that analysis would be akin to, if not identical with, the analysis 
of metaphysical statements. This does not prejudice the fact that theological 
statements are usually found only in a religious context and usually have 
a religious meaning or significance. 
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(3) Another criterion that has been suggested for distinguishing 
between religious and other types of statements (failing to 
distinguish between religion and theology and still granting that 
religious statements may be cognitive) is the literalness of the 
latter and the analogicity of the former.’ According to this view, 
religious utterances are cognitive but they refer to or designate 
their subject matter in a unique manner, viz., the analogical 
manner. But apart from the fact that what is meant by “ana- 
logical” has never been made clear, this too is a mistaken thesis. 
For (a) there are many statements which are both religious and 
literal (as, e.g., statements in the four Gospels about the life and 
work of Jesus—which need not, to be sure, be religious, but which 
ordinarily function in a religious capacity in the context of 
Christian thought and worship); and (b) if there are analogical 
statements (like ‘‘God is the father of all men’’) which are religious, 
there are also many which are not. Hence, the analogicity of 
religious utterances cannot be their distinctive feature. 

A more sophisticated variant of this last view has been suggested 
by Professor Aldrich.® As I understand him, he wishes to argue 
that the meaning of an expression is not merely its use but also 


its “‘subject matter.”?® Thus Aldrich would hold that religious 
statements (which he rightly accepts as meaningful) have a 
subject matter and that they refer to or designate that subject 


7 This distinction is an ancient and a persistent one. It may be found in 
writers from Aristotle to St. Thomas and beyond. Recently it has been defended 
by Professor Raphael Demos in the symposium: “‘Are Religious Dogmas 
Cognitive and Meaningful?”, American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division, Academic Freedom, Logic, and Religion (Philadelphia, 1952), and by 
Professor Stace in his book, Time and Eternity (Princeton, 1952). 

8 St. Thomas himself gives an example of analogical predication, viz., 
predicating health of an organism, urine, and drink. But it is not clear that 
this is not merely an example of ambiguity. Cf. §. Thomas Aquinas: Philosophical 
Texts, ed. and trans. by Thomas Gilby (New York, 1952), p. 93, paragraph 279. 
The same may be said for the example given by Professor Demos, op. cit., p: 83. 
A good criticism of Demos’ position on analogical description is given by 
Professor C. J. Ducasse, ibid., p. go ff. 

® See his article, “The Informal Logic of the Employment of Expressions,” 
Philosophical Review, LXIII (1954), 380 ff. 

10 “*The most generally adequate description of meaning .. . is the multiple 
one featuring a capacity of the expression, and the use, and what I shall call the 
subject matter” (ibid., p. 386). 
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matter. However, he also realizes that they are not literal state- 
ments (or that many of them are not—I think he would say that 
all are not), and so he sees them as referring or designating in a 
way different from the way in which literal statements refer or 
designate. What is given in the mode of religious awareness is not 
what is “‘strictly”’ given, i.e., what is given under the specialized 
formal controls of scientific investigation, say; nevertheless some- 
thing is given, and it can be talked about. We do not talk about 
it literally (that is, we do not “‘designate” it or “denote”? it— 
which terms are usually reserved for literal modes of reference), 
we “invoke” it. Religious utterances (and poetic utterances) do 
not make literal sense but rather what Aldrich wants to call 
“‘invocative” sense. They present to the imagination an “‘aesthetic 
spectacle,” based upon and warranted by something that is given 
in experience, focusing the imagination upon the subject matter 
in a manner different from literal ‘‘seeing’’ and culminating in a 
“clarified aesthetic seeing, 
would otherwise remain an unformulated potential in the simply 
given at base.” (All of which does not leave the meaning of 
“‘invocative”’ very clear but indicates the general character of its 
import.) 

So far as I understand him, I am inclined to agree with Pro- 
fessor Aldrich. His theory has the merit of avoiding the impossible 
distinction between “‘higher’? and “lower” objects (I think he 
would say that any object—that is, anything that is given—may 
be “‘invoked’’) and of eschewing the dubious logic of the analogical 
theory. Nevertheless, I do not think that it is sufficient for isolating 
the religious mode of utterance. For (a) Professor Aldrich holds 
that not only religious utterances are in the “invocative”’ mode of 
language? but also poetic utterances. Hence the difference 


be) 


i.e., bringing to our attention “‘what 


between poetry and religion remains unaccounted for. And (b) 
although many religious utterances may be said to denote their 
subject matters in the ‘‘invocative’’ mode, there are religious 
statements that are not “invocative.” Thus it may be a fact about 
the language of religion that it makes sense (refers, denotes, 


1 Jbid., p. 397. 
12 See his paper, ‘“The Sense of Dogmatic Religious Expression,” Journal 
of Philosophy, LI, no. 5 (1954), as well as op. cit. above. 
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designates) in the manner which Professor Aldrich calls ‘‘invoca- 
tive’; and that fact may still not be the distinguishing fact about 
that language. We are still left with the problem of the definitive 
feature or features of religious discourse. 


II 


The question of whether religious utterances are meaningful 
at all is either facetious or it presupposes a theory of meaning 
which does violence to language as we find it operating in the 
various areas of human culture. It is simply a fact that religious 
discourse is meaningful, and any theory of meaning which 
pretends to be complete and ignores this fact does so at its own 
risk. This is not, of course, to settle the question whether religious 
statements, or some of them, may be cognitive or not; the class 
of meaningful statements is broader than the class of cognitive 
statements and inclusive of it. If I am not mistaken, what Strawson 
refers to as ‘‘the bogus trichotomy ‘true, false, or meaningless’ ’’!* 
has been thoroughly discredited in recent years. The pertinent 
question, then, is what kind of meaning religious utterances have 
qua religious. 

One of the besetting sins of linguistic analysis is the tendency 
towards oversimplification; but no simple pattern of analysis is, 
I think, adequate for religious discourse. This tendency towards 
oversimplification is reflected in the practice of taking single 
statements out of context and subjecting them to analysis. For 
certain purposes and for certain statements this practice may be 
successful, but I am convinced that it is a serious mistake in the 
case of religious discourse. It is analogous to taking single utter- 
ances from a novel, play, or extended poem and asking us, 
without reference to the whole novel, play, or poem from which 
the utterances are drawn, to give a sufficient analysis of their 
meaning, say whether they are cognitive or not, and so forth. The 
poetic sense of a poetic statement depends upon its being seen 
as part of a poem; similarly the sense of a religious statement 
depends upon its being seen as functional in a context of religious 
exultation or persuasion. We can enumerate places where 


oO 


18 P. F. Strawson, Introduction to Logical Theory (New York, 1952), p. 184. 
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religious statements can be found, namely, in the Psalms, the 
Vedas, the Epistles of Paul, and so forth, just as we can enumerate 
places where poetic statements can be found, namely, in Paradise 
Lost, The Ode to the West Wind, the Four Quartets, and so forth; but 
unless we are to concern ourselves with the specific analysis of 
whole texts, which is not our business here, we would do well 
merely to point to the texts and not to cite misleading examples. 

The language of religion, like the language of imaginative 
literature, is a rich and complex fabric, a separate, though not 
clearly separable, type of discourse, to use Professor Morris’ 
phrase.'* It bears obvious and unobvious affinities with other 
types of discourse—scientific, ethical, poetic, philosophical—but 
we do recognize it as a distinctive form of discourse, and it is 
imperative for the adequate treatment of it that we do so. It is 
not merely miscarried scientific discourse, or poetry, or a babble 
of emotive cries, or a fabric of persuasive ethical injunctions. 
Patterns of analysis adequate for the interpretation of scientific, 
ethical, or poetic discourse may be of service in the analysis of 
religious discourse, but they must be employed with caution and 
with due respect for the peculiarities of this form of utterance. The 
language of religion has many elements or distinguishable com- 
ponents (how many and what they are remain questions for 
further investigation), and these will vary from text to text and 
from context to context. The language of Butler’s Analogy is not 
exactly that of the Psalms, nor the language of George Herbert’s 
poems that of St. John, even though we recognize a common 
element in all of them. Religious discourse may contain cognitive 
or literally referential statements, ethical statements, rhetorical 
statements, poetic statements, emotive utterances, and so forth. 
But all of these seem to me to be “colored,” if not dominated, by a 
component other than any of them. 

It has frequently been suggested that the distinctive component 


*4 See Signs, Language and Behavior (New York, 1946), ch. v: “In the course 
of time various specializations of . .. common language have appeared in order 
that certain purposes may be more adequately met. Such specializations of 
language will be called types of discourse.”” The position of this paper is something 
like that suggested by Professor Morris (ibid., pp. 146 ff.): ““The complicated 
human self has need of some focal attitude to give it orientation, and the 
significance of religion lies in its attempt to meet this need.” 
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of the language of religion is the “emotive” component, but the 
“emotive,” as a category of analysis, is both dangerous and 
inadequate for the interpretation of the language of religion. 
Dangerous for the simple reason that, as Professor Stevenson 
observes, “the term ‘emotive’ is sometimes used in an extremely 
rough way, until it labels a wastebasket for the many aspects of 
linguistic usage that are detrimental or irrelevant t¢ the purposes 
of science”’ ;!° it has thus tended to become itself an ‘‘emotive”’ term 
obscuring rather than clarifying our thoughts. Inadequate both 
because it is too simple an account of religious discourse and 
because it misses the point. By saying that the language of religion 
is distinctively or predominantly emotive, philosophers have 
apparently meant that its primary function is either (or both) to 
express or to arouse emotions. That is, an utterance is emotive 
if (a) it gives vent to the feelings or emotions of the speaker or 
writer (which may be called the “‘cathartic sense”’ of “‘to express’’), 
if (b) it evidences or presents symptoms of some feeling of the 
speaker or writer (which may be called the “‘symptomatic sense”’ 
of “‘to express’), if (c) it is intended to produce some feeling or 
emotion in the reader or listener, or (d) if it actually produces 
some feeling in the reader or listener.!® If we accept this as an 
adequate account of emotive meaning, then we shall have to 
say that although it is true that religious discourse is emotive 
(at least in part), this is neither the distinctive nor the most 
important feature of that discourse. So far as I can see, any 
utterance might be emotive in one or more, even all, of the senses 
specified. To say that the language of religion is emotive is to call 
our attention to a prevailing characteristic of that language, but 
it is to raise to undue importance a component which religious 
discourse shares in common with other types of discourse and one 
which I believe to be in the service of another and different, 
though allied, end. 


Ill 


Meaning is a function of one or more of three things: reference © 
(or “subject matter’), use, and effect. I have already suggested 


18 C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven, 1944), p. 76. 
16 Cf. Stevenson’s definition of emotive meaning, op. cit., p. 59. 
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why I do not think that we can look for the distinctive feature of 
religious discourse either in its subject matter, i.e., in what it 
refers to insofar as it does refer, or in the manner in which it 
refers. We must, then, look to the co-ordinate functions of use 
and effect for the key. The notion that meaning is a function of 
use has been developed mainly for the analysis of cognitive 
statements, but I can see no reason why it should not be extended 
to cover other forms of discourse.!7 It calls our attention to the 
teleological character of language, to the fact that language is 
used for a wide variety of purposes and is controlled by a variety 
of “‘logics” or sets of rules of usage. If we adopt this suggestion 
and apply it to the language of religion, our question becomes one 
of the distinctive use or purpose that defines that language. Since 
use is a function of goals or ends, of effects proposed for achieve- 
ment, our question becomes one of the distinctive end of religious 
discourse. What is that end ?!8 

I have already rejected the answer that the distinctive end of 
religious discourse is either the expression or the stimulation of 
emotions, but I have also suggested that its end is one allied to the 
emotive. In answering my question, I wish to take advantage of 
Professor Stevenson’s theory of the nature of ethical discourse. 
It is my understanding that Stevenson holds that the predominant 
end of ethical discourse is to arouse and modify attitudes and 
that ethical disagreements are, qua ethical, primarily disagree- 
ments in attitude. Whether one agrees or disagrees with Stevenson 
in this matter (and I am not yet persuaded that he is correct, 
although this is hardly the place to register objections to his 
views), I think that his theory can fruitfully be applied to the 
language of religion. Even if we accepted Stevenson’s views on 

17 This extension is suggested, but not developed, by Strawson, op. cit., 
p. 211. 

18 Am I trying to say here that religious discourse has one and only one 
end ? Yes and no. Qua religious, it has, I think, one discernible end. But I have 
already admitted that religious discourse is a complicated affair, that it may 
contain ethical and other elements; that is, that it may simultaneously serve 
ends other than the religious end. There are ethical Christians as well as 
religious Christians; the command to love your neighbor as yourself may be 


accepted as a sound moral ideal apart from any commitment to Christianity 
as a religion—then again it may not. 
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ethical discourse, our acceptance would not seriously affect our 
extension of his theory to cover religious discourse. It would, in 
fact, be very convenient, for we should then have an apt explana- 
tion for the obvious connection that holds between religion and 
morals.}® 

Now a ‘feeling’ or ‘emotion’? and an “‘attitude” are two 
different things. As Stevenson expresses the difference: 
The term ‘‘feeling” is to be taken as designating an affective state that 
reveals its full nature to immediate introspection, without the use of 
induction. An attitude, however, is much more complicated than 
that... . It is . . . a complicated conjunction of dispositional proper- 
ties . . ., marked by stimuli and responses which relate to hindering 
or assisting whatever it is that is called the “object” of the attitude.?° 


Professor Stevenson wisely cautions us against taking this state- 
ment as a precise definition of ‘‘attitude”’ ; indeed, it is questionable 
whether precise definitions of such psychological or quasi- 
psychological terms as “attitude”? and “emotion” can be given 
without appeal to some elaborate psychological hypothesis, and 
that is not our business here. Attitudes are dispositions or pre- 
dispositions to respond to objects, persons, and events in certain 
limited ways, whether the responses be overt actions or feelings 
or ways of thinking. As such they form the psychological “‘back- 
ground” for more specific and refined responses, and they 
determine, at least in part, what those responses shall be in 
specific situations. I suggest that the distinctive purpose of reli- 
gious discourse is to articulate, arouse, sustain, and modify 
attitudes.” 

Attitudes are, of course, aroused, articulated, sustained, and 
modified in a number of ways, in particular by way of various 


19 There is doubtless a persuasive element in much, if not all, ethical dis- 
course. But ordinary ethical discourse is not concerned with the expression, 
evocation, or modification of the type of attitude which is distinctively religious, 
viz., what I call below a pervasive attitude. Religion is more than ethics, 
though every religion is concerned with ethics. There is no sharp line between 
ethical and religious discourse ; ethical discourse approaches religious discourse, 
especially when it becomes fanatical, insistent, and systematic, in the sense of 
trying to encompass the whole of human feeling and conduct. 

20 Cf. Stevenson, op. cit., p. 60. 

21 This suggestion will account only for the similarities among religious 
utterances; it will not account for their differences. 
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uses of language. We may, for example, use cognitive statements 
to serve this purpose. In fact, a “‘myth’—and mythopoeic 
language is one of the dominant components of much religious 
discourse—is, among other things, a web of pseudo-cognitive 
statements which may refer (invocatively, if you wish) to their 
subject matter but which 7/ taken as literally true call for attitudes 
quite different from those which would be called for if they were 
taken as literally false. We may use ethical statements for this 
purpose, emotive statements, poetic statements, and so forth. 
This only goes to explain the fact that religious discourse does 
use all of these forms of utterance as component elements. The 
Psalms are distinctively religious; so are the four Gospels, the 
Epistles of Paul, the chronicles of the Old Testament, the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah, the creation myth of Genesis, the Apocalypse, and 
the Summa Theologica. They are all religious—indeed they are 
paradigmatic of religious utterances—despite their obvious and 
significant differences. This is not to say, however, that they are 
only religious.2* Their differences are to be accounted for, I 
suggest, by the dominance of some component or constellation of 
components having other uses, but which are here in the service 
of the end which I have isolated as distinctively religious. 

If the language of religion has as its governing end the articula- 
tion, evocation, sustenance, and modification of attitudes, what 
attitudes? Are there not all sorts of attitudes, and, if so, have we 
not merely postponed our difficulty, so that we must now say what 
a religious attitude is? In reply to these questions I should sug- 
gest (1) that no specific attitude is, as such, religious or non- 
religious. That is, I do not see that there is anything that we can 
designate as the religious attitude. An examination of the data 
of comparative religions will show a perplexing variety and 
multiplicity of attitudes central and peripheral to the many 
religions of the world. Rational attitudes and irrational attitudes, 
activist and quietistic attitudes, aesthetic and nonaesthetic 


22 The Psalms are poems, but they are religious poems. Their being poems 
does not make them religious, nor does their being religious make them poems. 
They may thus be appreciated at two levels. The same holds for the chronicles 
of the Old Testament, which are religious history, the Gospels, which are 
religious biography, and so on. 
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attitudes, and so forth. Even political attitudes, as in the case of 
such “secular religions” as Nazism, may become religious or 
assume religious proportions. (2) An attitude’s being religious 
seems to be a function of its proportion or of what we might 
call its “‘weight.” If it assumes a vital, and above all pervasive, 
role in the life of a man or of a society, conditioning, determining, 
and focusing all or most other attitudes and reactions—those 
which have as their objects the natural world, cultural institutions, 
and other men and other societies, and even, or perhaps especially, 
those attitudes which a man takes towards himself—then we may 
properly call such an attitude or group of attitudes “religious.” 
As the preachers and teachers of religion constantly remind us, 
religion is a matter of “‘total concern.” The attitudes which 
define and constitute it tend to embrace and permeate the whole 
mind and the whole sensibility of the religious man or group. 
Thus the weight, “‘depth,” or pervasiveness of an attitude seems 
to me to be the characteristic which defines it as religious. And 
any attitude or set of attitudes which tends to be pervasive in this 
way defines a religion, or, if we wish to restrict that term to 
certain historically recognized attitudes and the institutions 
which are concerned with their maintenance and propagation, a 
substitute for religion. Each distinguishable religion has its own 
distinctive and favored set of attitudes which, by verbal and 
other means, it seeks to articulate, sustain, and evoke in its 
adherents and to which it seeks to “‘convert’’ others. This, so far as I 
can see, is the business of religious discourse, as it is the business 
of religion as an institution, and any discourse which has this 
as its business is religious. Religion is not so much a matter of 
“*beliefs,” i.e., of cognitive claims, although cognitive claims 
have played a not unimportant role in most religions; cognitive 
or presumptive cognitive assertions have a further part to play 
in religion: their goal is the evocation or sustenance of some 
attitude which is deemed of utmost importance. Religion is not 
science, though it may be possible to put science in the service 
of religion, as Newton was put in the service of both Deism and 
Puritanism. This is why a religion cannot be refuted, or falsified, 
or disconfirmed, even though some statements hopefully made by 
religious men may be refuted, falsified, or disconfirmed. 
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IV 


Now exception to this conception of religion would doubtless 
be taken by Professor Ducasse and others, who, although they too 
seem to hold the position that religion is ultimately concerned 
with attitudes, wish to define religion not in terms of the per- 
vasiveness of the attitudes in question but in terms of their nature. 
Let us take Ducasse’s position as typical. He begins by bidding us 
to note that “‘men can be ranked in respect to degree of spiritual 
development” according to the predominance in them of one or 
more of four kinds of attitudes or “‘impulses’’—the malicious, the 
egoistic, the equitable, and the altruistic.2* He then goes on to 
place these impulses on a scale of appraisal, with the malicious 
at the bottom and the altruistic at the top. The “‘mean’”’ impulses 
(malicious and egoistic), he notes, are detrimental to society, 
whereas the “‘noble and magnanimous” impulses (equitable and 
altruistic) are beneficial to society. Society takes measures to curb 
the mean impulses in men and to encourage their magnanimous 
impulses. But the various sanctions which societies impose upon 
mean impulses are often ineffective, hence 
the social function peculiar to religion becomes evident. It is to 
provide motivation for just or altruistic (and therefore socially bene- 
ficial) conduct, in those cases where the interests of the individual 
conflict with those of the group and where the forms of social pres- 
sure ... fail to provide such motivation, whether because they are not 
strong enough or because they cannot be brought to bear.*4 
The individual who is thus motivated by religion then reaps 
certain personal benefits, indirectly from the conduct which 
religion motivates, viz., an inner security, peace, serenity, and 
perhaps a better ordered and more felicitous society. Thus the 
business of religion, according to Professor Ducasse, is with 
altruistic attitudes and altruistic conduct alone. 

A number of remarks might be made on this notion of religion. 
In the first place, it seems to me to be far too “‘rationalistic.” It 
tries too hard to find some good reason for religion, to find some 
socially approved and biologically advantageous purpose for it, 


23 C. J. Ducasse, A Philosophical Scrutiny of Religion (New York, 1953), p. 132- 
24 Tbid., p. 135. 
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ignoring the ambiguities, ascetic and self-destructive patterns of 
behavior, and antisocial practices which have characterized many 
of the world’s religions. In the second place, and partly for this 
reason, this definition of religion is what Professor Stevenson 
would call a “‘persuasive definition.’ This is brought out in the 
ranking and appraisal of impulses. Is this Professor Ducasse’s 
ranking and appraisal? Or are we meant to believe that every 
religion and every religious man would make a similar appraisal ? 
In the light of the evidence, it would be difficult to believe the 
second. Finally, this definition forces us to treat what we might 
choose to regard as the negative side of most religions, which 
Ducasse treats as either “perversions” of religion or “inversions” 
of religion, i.e., ‘Satanism,’ as somehow not religious at all. 
But this simply makes clear the persuasive character of the defini- 
tion. Satanism is a religious phenomenon. It can be judged as a 
“‘perversion”’ or “‘inversion”’ of religion only by someone whose 
own religion excludes the attitudes chracteristic of Satanism. 
Thus I cannot see how, in the interest of dispassionate inquiry, we 
can stipulate any given set of attitudes, be they mean or 
magnanimous, as integral to religion as we find it. Hence I am 
forced to take their pervasiveness as the distinguishing character- 
istic of religious attitudes. 

By making their weight or pervasiveness the definitive character- 
istic of religious attitudes, I have, of course, introduced a matter 
of degree. It may, therefore, be a moot question sometimes 
whether a given attitude or set of attitudes is religious or not. 
I do not see how this situation can be avoided, apart from arbitrary 
stipulations, and it seems to me to reflect the actual vagueness of 
the terms “religion” and “religious” as they are commonly used. 
Is Humanism, for example, a religion or isn’t it? 

Again, it might be objected that not only religion but philosophy 
too is concerned with the articulation and encouragement of 
pervasive attitudes and that, hence, the only way to differentiate 
the two would be by the manner in which they operate. This 
may be so, depending upon what we mean by “philosophy.” 
Certainly it is historically correct that some ‘“‘philosophies”’ 
(Stoicism and Epicureanism, for example) have served as religions 
or as substitutes for religion, and doubtless:many philosophers 
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(Plato, St. Thomas, and Leibnitz come to mind) have been very 
much interested in furthering the cause of some established or 
some imagined religion. The language of metaphysics also betrays 
in many cases an underlying purpose that could only be described 
as religious. It might be nice to think of philosophy as nothing but 
the critique of language, or as the investigation of the presupposi- 
tions of science, or as conceptual analysis, or as any number of 
other things, but our heritage denies us this luxury. Still, though 
the boundaries between religion and philosophy have not been, 
and perhaps cannot be, clearly drawn, I think (though this may be 
persuasive definition on my own part) that we must see philo- 
sophy as first of all an intellectual pursuit and only secondarily 
as concerned with the articulation or evocation of attitudes or 
with the attempt to persuade men to adopt one set of attitudes as 
opposed to another; in the case of religion, the situation is reversed. 
Some men may make a religion of philosophy or use philosophy 
in the interests of religion, but need this obscure the significant 
differences between the two ??5 


WILuraM E. KeEnnIcK 
Oberlin College 


25 John Wisdom says (Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis [New York, 1953], 
p- 112), “Every philosophical question is really a request for a description of a 
class of animals—of a very familiar class of ani:nals.’”” He goes on to say what 
this means: The question ‘“‘What is philosophy ?’’? means ‘‘What is a philo- 
sopher ?”’ The question ‘“‘What is a mathematical statement ?’’ means ‘‘What is 
a mathematician?’ Similarly, I suppose, the question ‘“‘What is religious 
discourse ?”’ means ‘‘What is a priest, a preacher, or a prophet, and so on?” 
It is this question which I have been trying in part to answer. 
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THE THIRD MAN AGAIN 


I AM very much indebted to Professor Vlastos for helping me to 
interpret the Third Man Argument (7M4A)—indebted both to 
his recent article in The Philosophical Review, and to his elucidations 
in private correspondence. On two main points we are in complete 
agreement. First, the TMA is read by us both as “‘the record of honest 
perplexity.” Plato is not making a merely hypothetical use of an 
assumption “‘p” in order to infer “‘not p,”’ which would be a straight- 
forward reductio ad absurdum; he begins by asserting ‘‘p,”’ and then states 
an argument with “‘not p” as its conclusion—and this argument, if 
valid, reveals a hidden inconsistency in the premises, one never tracked 
down or formulated by Plato himself. Second, we both hold that one of 
Plato’s tacit assumptions is Self-Predication—that for him a term ‘‘F”’ 
applies not only to “‘the many” Fs but also to the Form that makes 
them Fs. I shall allege some evidence for Self-Predication later; if 
anything, I take it more seriously than Vlastos does. 

There are, however, some important disagreements between Vlastos 
and myself; and so I have thought it worth while to set out my own 
interpretation of the 7MA. First: I cannot believe Vlastos has rightly 
located the inconsistency in the premises of the 7MA..On his view, 
Plato reaches the conclusion of the 7MA by using two tacit assump- 
tions: Self-Predication (“‘F-ness is itselfan F’’) and Nonidentity (“‘no F 
is identical with F-ness’”’). Now these premises are not merely incon- 
sistent; they are formally contradictory, related as “‘p”’ and “‘not p.” 
For “no F is (identical with) F-ness”’ is equivalent to ‘‘F-ness is no F,” 
which is the direct contradiction of ‘‘F-ness is itself an F.”” The con- 
clusion of the 7MA would therefore ‘follow,’ as Vlastos himself 
points out, only in the trivial way that absolutely anything ‘‘follows” 
when you use “‘p” and “‘not p” together as premises. Such a thorough 
muddle is not lightly to be imputed to Plato; it will be more satisfactory 
if we can find a set of assumptions each of which Plato may well have 
made, and interpret the 7 MA as bringing out a buried and unobvious 
inconsistency of the set. 

Second: in formulating Plato’s arguments Vlastos continually uses 
abstract nouns like “largeness”’ and ‘‘F-ness”’ as designations of Forms. 
Now, if our aim is to bring out Plato’s implicit assumptions about 
Forms, we had better not call Forms by names that embody a lot of 
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implicit assumptions of our own. Terms like “‘F-ness’’ have just this 
disadvantage. The way ‘‘F-ness”’ is formed from ‘‘F” embodies a tacit 
assumption that something or other stands in a special relation (ex- 
—ness’’) to the things that are F; and to use 


“ce 


pressed by the suffix 
“*F-ness”’ (as Vlastos does) with the grammar of a singular term embod- 
ies a further tacit assumption that there are not several bearers of this 
relation to “‘the many” Fs. So far, indeed, no assumptions have been 
brought out that Plato would not have accepted, since he held that 
there is one and only one Form answering to a term “F”’ and standing 
in a peculiar relation to ‘‘the many” Fs. But the conclusion of the 

TMA calls in question this very view of his; and we can no more 
formulate that conclusion properly in terms of ‘‘F-ness”’ than we could 
formulate polytheism by saying “Allah is many,’’ when the mere use 
of “Allah” embodies monotheistic assumptions. 

I suspect, moreover, that because of the way philosophy has devel- 
oped, the use of abstract nouns in English embodies further tacit 
assumptions, which are less easily brought out, and which would be 
quite alien to Plato’s mind. For one thing, I think the Nonidentity 
Assumption comes natural to us; to call F-ness “‘F”’ strikes us in 
most cases as absurd; whereas Plato thought of the Form answering 
to the term ‘“‘F”’ as though the term could be applied to that very 
Form. I cannot, as I said, follow Vlastos in thinking that Plato 
simultaneously held that the term “F” is inapplicable to the corres- 
ponding Form; I conclude that Plato’s tacit assumptions about Forms 
were by no means the same as those which come natural to us when 
we use abstract nouns. 

The English use of abstract nouns. whatever assumption it does in 


fact induce us to make, certainly tends to conceal from us what assump- 


tions we are making. Plato, of course, himself often used abstract 
nouns to designate Forms; but the whole question is whether his use 
of such nouns embodied the same tacit assumptions as ours does. 
It is easy for us to ““know what we mean” by abstract nouns, ascribe 
the same meaning to those used by Plato, and elucidate Plato’s other 
ways of designating Forms (which often read oddly in literal transla- 
tion, and are indeed odd even in Greek) as mere synonymous variants 
of abstract nouns thus interpreted. But if we take such “‘knowledge 
of what we mean’”’ with us to the reading of the Parmenides, we shall 
be unable to make the critical examination of assumptions that such 
reading calls for. 

I propose to consider, then, not just Plato’s use of abstract nouns, 
but also his other ways of designating Forms. Forms corresponding to 
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names of natural kinds or artefacts are not designated by abstract 
nouns, but only by concrete nouns with the definite article; Plato 
speaks of (the) Man and the Bed, not of Manhood and Bedness. (My 
title accordingly mentions the Third Man, not Manhood-3.) Of course 
Plato would have had to make up such abstract nouns; but he was 
quite capable of inventing words (e.g. tovdrns for “‘quality”) when he 
thought they were needed. Surely his chosen way of speaking of these 
Forms suggests that for him a Form was nothing like what people have 
since called an “‘attribute” or a “characteristic.’’ The bed in my bed- 
room is to the Bed, not as a thing to an attribute or characteristic, but 
rather as a pound weight or yard measure in a shop to the standard 
pound or yard. (I owe this insight to discussion with Wittgenstein.) 
This comparison brings in Self-Predication in a way, because we use 
the same word “‘yard” or “‘pound” both of the shopman’s weight or 
measure and of the standard. The explicit Self-Predications ‘‘the 
standard yard is a yard long,” or “the standard pound weighs a 
pound,” would indeed not ordinarily be made; indeed, we should 
have some hesitation what to make of such statements. Are we to 
regard them as trivial tautologies? There is, on the contrary, some 
ground for regarding them as plain absurdities; the one thing that you 
cannot measure or weigh against a standard is—the standard itself. 
But our not using these explicit Self-Predications, and not knowing 
what to make of them, is all in favor of my comparison; for, as Vlastos 
emphasizes, Plato does not make explicit Self-Predications about 
Forms, either. 

We get further light from Plato’s language about Forms that answer 
to relative terms. In Parmenides 133 c8-d4 we read that “‘correlative 
Forms have their being in relation to one another, not in relation to 
their likenesses (or whatever you term them) that exist among our- 
selves, and are shared by us, and entitle us to the corresponding names; 
and these, which exist among us and bear the same name as the Forms, 
are relative to one another, not to the Forms.” These rather puzzling 
general statements are then explained (ibid., d7-e3) by using the 
relative terms “‘master” and “servant” as examples: “‘if one of us is a 
master or a servant, then he is not a servant of the master (avrod 


deamorov S7j70v, 6 €ott Seamdrns, exeivov SobAds €oTw ), nor is a master 
master of the servant (adrod dovAov, 6 €art SobAos ), but it is a man who 
is master or servant of a man.” The Forms answering to the relative 
terms “‘master” and “‘servant’’ thus bear the same names (cf. dg) as a 
man who is a master or servant; but such a man, clearly, is not master 
of the servant, nor servant of the master, but master or servant of 
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another man. The master, on the other hand, wil! be master of the 
servant, and the servant will be servant of the master. 

Plato indeed goes on (ibid., e3-4) to designate this same pair of 
correlative Forms by abstract nouns; ‘‘mastership itself is mastership 
(literally: is what it is) of service itself, and service itself likewise is 
service of mastership itself.’’ This is very odd; surely, we protest, ser- 
vice is service of a master, not of mastership. The oddity arises, I should 
maintain, just because when we use abstract nouns in English we do 
not mean quite what Plato meant by his abstract nouns. It will be 
common ground, in discussion of this passage, that Plato used the 
abstract nouns rendered “‘mastership” and “‘service,”’ and the concrete 
expressions rendered “‘the master”? and ‘“‘the servant,’’ as synonymous 
designations of the same correlative Forms. Well then; instead of 
trying to make out that “the master” really means what we mean by 
the abstract noun “‘mastership” (and similarly for ‘‘the servant’? and 
“service’’), let us try using the concrete expressions tg gloss the abstract 
ones. We then get: ‘‘the master is what he is (i.e., is master) of the 
servant, and the servant likewise is servant of the master.’’ This gives 
us, as literal translation of the abstract nouns does not, something 
that has the look and ring of a significant and correct statement; 
we have in it a peculiar idiomatic use of the definite article—the 
same use, of course, that we get in “‘the lion (has sharp claws)’’ and 
“‘the bed (is meant to lie upon).”’ In both sorts of instance, Plato’s 
Theory of Forms would give a very simple account of how the idiom 
stands to the realities: lions and beds are so called by virtue of their 
relation to the respective Forms, the Lion and the Bed; masters and 
servants, by virtue of their relation to the Master and the Servant. 
And the Master is to the Servant as a master is to a servant. (In this 
case Plato uses the pronoun avros with the force of this peculiar 
article.) 

It would be a crude mistake to regard Plato’s Theory as just a 
“‘disease of language’’ generated by what we may call the Aypostatizing 
use of the definite article; but the presence of this idiom in Greek 
certainly influenced Plato’s way of thinking about Forms, and his 
Theory was such as to be aptly expressed by means of this idiom. Now 
in Greek Plato can, and frequently does, pass freely between use of a 
hypostatizing definite article with a concrete term and use of the 
abstract noun corresponding to the concrete term; but in English we 
do not use interchangeably a pair of expressions so related. It is the 
Lion, not lionhood, that can be said to have a mane and sharp claws 
(and in this sort of instance Plato does not use made-up abstract nouns 
like “‘lionhood’’). 


39 
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Another case in which our natural assumptions when we use abstract 
nouns diverge from Plato’s is that of abstract nouns expressing plurality. 
For us, plurality is not plural; nor is equality or similarity plural, 
though it takes two things at least to be equal or similar. But we find 
Plato using indifferently, to refer to the same Form, ‘‘the many” and 
“multitude” (ra zoAAa and zAjAos, Parmenides 129 b6-7, d5-8); and 
again, “the similars’’ and “similarity” (adra ta dora and djpovorns 
tbid., at, a4, br); “the equals” and “the equal” and ‘“‘equality” 
avrva Ta ioa and adro ro isov and icdrns, Phaedo 74 alt-12,C1,C4-5). 
This way of speaking can be explained if we take seriously the con- 
ception of the Form as a standard. The Imperial Standard Equality, 
or Imperial Standard Equals, would naturally consist of a pair of 
absolutely equal things. (Again I owe this comment to Wittgenstein.) 

This doctrine about Forms which involve plurality may well appear 
in hopeless conflict with Plato’s saying that each Form is one (€v €xaorov 
elvac). But the immediate appearance of contradiction is only an 
appearance, which can be easily dispelled. In the realm of Forms, 
there is only one paradigm of equality; but this has to consist of two 
equals, or there wouldn’t be equality at all. So far there is no contra- 
diction. Further difficulties can of course be raised, but only, I think, 
of a sort that affect the Self-Predicative doctrine of Forms generally. 

I have argued (like Vlastos) that for Plato the form answering 
to the term “‘F”’ is a paradigm F, the F par excellence; and (in disagree- 
ment with him) that on that very account we do best not to use 
English abstract nouns as names of Forms. There is, however, an 
English idiom—the hypostatizing definite article—well adapted to 
express a platonistic theory. Let us imagine an English philosopher, 
Broadman, with a simple-minded view as to the significance of this 
idiom. Broadman believes in the Lion; he holds that when we say 
“the lion has sharp claws and a long tawny mane,” this is a true 
predication about the Lion. Mortal lions are so called only because of 
their relation to the Lion, whose right to the name is pre-eminent and 


unqualified. The Lion has whatever properly belongs to lions; a 


particular lion may have its mane clipped and its claws pared, but the 
Lion still has a long mane and sharp claws. Broadman’s view of the 
Lion is thus implicitly Self-Predicational—though he might well think 
it not quite correct to say explicitly “‘the Lion is a lion.” It would be 
vain to urge upon Broadman the absurdity of saying that lionhood 
has a long mane and sharp claws; he would just reply ““The word is 
yours, not mine; and from what you say it is clear that, whatever you 
mean by it, you don’t mean what I mean by ‘the Lion.’”’ It would be 
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equally vain to protest that the things we call ‘“‘lions” have no set of 
exclusive common properties; Broadman will reply, “I never said they 
had; what they have in common is that they all resemble the Lion, 
more or less, in various ways; that is what entitles them too to the 
name ‘lion,’ in so far as they are entitled to it.” 

Another philosopher, Izzard, offers a more serious criticism. 

“I suppose, Broadman, your view is this: When you consider the 
existence of a lot of lions, you think you can discern in them one 
and the same type; and so you believe there is one single entity, 
the Lion. This would be your ground for holding that each species 
is one single thing ?”’ 

“Quite so, Izzard; and I call such entities as the Lion, Forms.”’ 

“Well, what about the Lion and the other lions? If you make 
a similar mental review of all of these, will there not come to light 
once more a single Lion? and will not this be what makes you take 
all of these to be lions?” 

“I suppose so.” : 

‘Well then, another Lion will have been revealed, over and above 
‘the’ Lion and the many mortal lions; and if you consider this Lion 
along with ‘the’ Lion and the many lions,. there will be yet another 
Lion, by relation to which they are all lions; so you won’t get just 
one Form for each species, but no end of Forms.” 


Izzard’s argument is strictly parallel to the 7MA_ of Parmenides 
132a1-b2. Notice that the plurality to which Izzard argues is a plurality 
of dions—lions that are Forms—not a plurality of properties called 
“lionhood,” “‘lionhood-1,”’ “‘lionhood-2,” etc. Broadman’s initial view 


is that for each species there is just one archetypal object which can 


suitably be called by the common name of the species; Izzard drives 
him into admitting that if there is one there must pari ratione be an 
indefinite number, and thus stultifying the original assertion. 

I shall now state in an abstract logical way what seem to me to be 
Plato’s implicit assumptions in the 7MA (and the presuppositions of the 
Broadman-Izzard discussion). 


(1) There is a set consisting just of the many Fs that are not Forms. 
(2) If.x is a Form by which » is made to be an F, then » is not a 
Form by which x is made to be an F. 
If A is a set of several Fs, and x is an F not belonging to A, 
then there is a set of Fs containing just the members of A 
, 


together with x. (I shall call this set “A plus x.’’) 
(4a) Some F is a Form by which all other Fs are made to be Fs. 
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(4b) Any set consisting of several Fs are all of them made to be Fs 
by a Form that is itself an F. 

It needs no argument, I think, to show that Plato assumed (1) and 
(2). His assuming (1) comes out in his speaking of “the many large 
things” (ta woAAa peydAa), which can all be mentally reviewed. 
(1) need not indeed be true for all possible interpretations of “‘F”’; 
it is enough, however, if there is some interpretation for which it is 
true. (2) again is continually implied by Plato’s language about 
Forms, e.g., by his talk of “paradigm and copy”’; the relation of an F 
to the Form that makes it to be an F is always taken to be asymmetrical. 
From (2) there immediately follows: 

(2a) x is not itself a Form by which x is made to be an F. 

As for (3), we shall presently see how it is used to get from step to 
step of the TMA. 

If we hold that Plato’s Theory tacitly involves Self-Predication 
(4a) will correctly state (part of ) what Plato assumes at the start of the 
TMA. (4b) might seem at first sight to follow from (4a) or even to 
mean practically the same thing. On the contrary: if we add both of 
these assumptions to the set (1), (2), (3), we obtain an inconsistent 
set. The 7 MA brings out the inconsistency by using first (4a) and then 
(4b), as we shall see. 

We may bring out the difference between (4a) and (4b) by a parallel 
pair of statements: 

(i) There is a man from whom all other men are descended; 

(ii) Any set of several men are all of them descended from some one 

man. 


We get (i), (11), from (4a), (4b), through replacing ‘‘F”’ by “‘man”’ and 
mention of the relation being made to be an F by the Form . . . by mention 
of the relation descended from . . .; the logical parallelism is exact. Here 
also, (ii) may seem to follow from (i), or even to say much the same 
thing. If however we add the assumptions 

(iii) Any man belongs to a set of several men; 

(iv) If x is a descendant of y, y is not a descendant of x; 
then we find that the set of assumptions (i), (ii), (iii), (iv), is incon- 
sistent. For (iv) gives us at once: (iva) x is not a descendant of x. 
By (i), there is a man, Adam say, from whom all other men are des- 
cended. By (iii), however, Adam belongs to a set of several men, B let 
us say. By (ii) there will now be a man x from whom all members of B 
are descended; and by (iva) x cannot be a member of B, so x is other 
than Adam; and Adam, being a member of B, will be descended from x. 
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But then by (iv) there will be a man, namely x, not descended from 

Adam; which is in contradiction to (i), since x cannot be Adam either. 

Let us similarly consider the consequences of the set (1-4b). From 

(2) and (4a) we infer (what indeed is asserted at the beginning of the 

TMA, if we interpret ro péya “the great,” Self-Predicationally) : 

(5) There is just one F that is a Form by which all other Fs are made 
to be Fs. 

Proof. By (4a) there is at any rate one such F. Suppose, if possible, 
that there are two, x and y. Then since each is other than the other, 
it follows from (4a) that x is made to be an F by the Form y, and _y, by 
the Form x; but this, by (2), is impossible. So there is just one such 
Form. Q.e.d. 

On the other hand, from (1), (2), (2a), (3), (4b), we infer: 

(6a) There is an unending series of Fs, each of which is a Form by 
which the Fs that are not Forms are made to be Fs; (6b) there 
is no F that is a Form by which all other Fs are made to be Fs. 

Proof. By (1) there is a set consisting just of the many Fs that are 
not Forms. Call this set W. 

By (4b) there is an F, x say, which is a Form making all the mem- 
bers of W to be Fs. Being a Form, x is not a member of W. 

By (3), since x is an F not in the set of Fs W, there is the set of Fs: 
W plus x. 

By (4b) there is an F, y say, which is a Form making all members of 
the set W plus x to be Fs. Since » is a Form, y is not a member of W; 
and by (2a) y cannot be x, either. So y is not a member of the set of Fs: 
W plus x. And y makes all members of the set W to be Fs. 

By (3), then, there must be the set of Fs: (W plus x) plus ». 

By (4b) there is an F, z say, which is a Form making all members of 
the set (W plus x) plus y to be Fs. Since z is a Form, z is not a member 
of W; and by (2a) z cannot be «x or 9, either. So z is not a member of 
the set of Fs: (W plus x) plus y. And z makes all members of the set W 
to be Fs. 

This pattern of argument can be repeated indefinitely; we get an 
unending series, x, y, Z, . . ., of each member of which we can say: It is 
an F that is a Form making all the members of W (viz. all the Fs that 
are not Forms) to be Fs. This proves (6a). 

Moreover, suppose that there were an F that was a Form making 
all other Fs to be Fs. Call this F “‘w.’’ A fortiori, w would make all Fs 
that were not Forms (all members of W, that is) to be Fs. So (as 
before) we show (i) that there is the set of Fs: W plus w; (ii) that some F 
outside this set is a Form by which all the members of the set are made 
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to be Fs. So this F is a Form other than w, making w tq be an F. So, 
by (2), w cannot make this F to be an F; contrary to our hypothesis. 
This proves (6b). Q.e.d. 

The above proofs of (5) and (6a) are what I should offer as my 
formal reconstruction of the 7MA, or of Izzard’s argument against 
Broadman. (5) and (6a) are not indeed straight contradictories, but a 
slight modification of the proof of (6a) yields (6b), the contradictory 
of (5). 

What escape from the contradiction offers itself? One way out would 
be to say that Plato did not really intend to assert (4b), but slipped 
into arguing as though (4b) were true because he did not distinguish 
it from (4a). This sort of confusion is very easy and very common, even 
when a pair of assumptions related like this are put into words—much 
more so, when they are merely implicit. 

This was my original solution; but correspondence with Professor 
Vlastos convinced me that it would not do. I am now sure that, 
although Plato did not formulate (4a) and (4b) as distinct assumptions, 
his thought would be misrepresented if we dropped either of them 
from an explicit statement of his premises. The only part of my former 
view that I should still maintain is that failure to formulate and distin- 
guish (4a) and (4b) was what made Plato unable to locate the source 
of the contradiction. 


Suppose we assume (1), (2), (4a), and (4b). (5) will then follow as 
before; and from (5) we can get: 

(7) The (one and only) F that is a Form making all other Fs to be 
Fs is not a member of any set of Fs along with any other F. 


Proof. By (5), we may assume the existence of one and only one 
Form (call it “‘w’’) that isa Form making all other Fs to be Fs. Suppose, 
if possible, that w belongs to some set B consisting of several F's. Then 
by (4b) there is a Form, »y say, that is itself an F and makes all the 
members of B to be Fs. So w is made to be an F by the Form »; and _» 
cannot be w, by (2a), nor, by (2), can_y be made to be F by the Form w. 
But this contradicts our original assumption about w. So there can be 
no such set of Fs, B, to which w belongs together with other Fs. Q.e.d. 

This conclusion would of course commit us to dropping assumption 
(3); and it would break the back of the TMA. If the unique F that is a 
Form making all the other Fs to be Fs is incapable of being joined in a 
set of Fs with other Fs, then the very first step of the regress, whereby 
the Lion (say) is grouped with ‘“‘the many” lions, becomes illegitimate. 
(7) might count as a precise formulation of what Plato meant by 
Forms’ being “‘separate’’; it was, indeed, in order to do justice to this 
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element in his thought that I decided against regarding his implicit 
use of (4b) as an accidental mistake in logic. 

The idea that ‘‘the” F cannot be grouped along with ‘“‘the many” 
Fs in one and the same class of Fs is, I believe, quite important for the 
elucidation of certain later developments. As Professor Vlastos has 
noticed, the scholastic teaching de divinis nominibus is intimately related 
to the Theory of Forms—there is indeed a complete chain of historical 
derivation by way of pseudo-Dionysius. God is archetypally Wise and 
Just; and in the real order (though not in the order of our learning to 
use the words) men can claim to be called ‘“‘wise” and ‘‘just” only by 
participation in the divine attributes. When “just” and “‘wise”’ are 
said of God, the predication is only “analogous” to calling a man just 
or wise; and yet, it is insisted, God really and truly is what we mean 
by “‘wise”’ and “‘just.”” There are many difficulties about this doctrine 
of analogy—some of them parallel to Plato’s difficulties as discussed 
in Vlastos’ article. Now the theologians who have held this doctrine 
would certainly accept the following statement, both as being true and 
as being a consequence of the doctrine: “‘God is wise and just, but no 
wise or just person other than God can be joined with God as a member 
of a set of wise or just persons.’’ When God instead of the Forms is taken 
to be the exemplar of the perfections found ‘‘among us,” then there 
will be new problems de divinis nominibus parallel to the old problems 
as to what can be predicated of the Forms; so it is natural that a 
theological statement parallel to statement (7) about the Forms should 
be a partial explication of the doctrine which was meant to resolve these 
new problems. 

“But is there, in either case, anything at all explained by your 
‘explication’? If the Form (or God) genuinely is F, then it is a merely 
arbitrary, ad hoc, solution to deny the possibility of joining “the many” 
Fs with the Form (or God) in the same group of Fs. If on the other 
hand the Form (or God) is said to be only analogously F, then really 
you ought to use a new predicate ‘‘F,”’ instead of “F.” But Vlastos’ 
arguments ought to have sufficiently established what a mire you get 
into if you do introduce new predicates like this.” 

I think I can show, in the first place, that it is not just arbitrary and 
ad hoc to say that “‘F”’ is predicable only analogously of the exemplar F 
on the one hand and “‘the many” Fs on the other. Let us go back to 
our illustration of the standard pound and “the many” pounds. The 
standard pound must weigh a pound; one might say, it weighs a pound 
no matter what it weighs. But this is assuredly not true of “‘the many” 
pounds; of none of them could one say: it weighs a pound, no matter 
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what it weighs. Just because there is a sense in which the standard 
pound must be a pound, there is a sense in which it cannot be a 
pound—not as other weights can be. As I said before, they can be 
weighed against it, but it cannot be weighed against itself. In this 
familiar example of a standard and the things measured by the 
standard, there is nothing to surprise us in the fact that “pound” 
is said of the standard pound and “‘the many” pounds only analogously, 
and surely no temptation to replace the analogical use of “pound” 
by use of a new term “‘pound,.” 

Secondly, if it is objected that “‘F”’ is not genuinely predicable of an 
exemplar F which cannot be joined in one group of Fs with ‘“‘the many” 
Fs, then it is being uncritically assumed that (at any rate if there are 
several Fs) the suppositions “x is an F”’ and ‘‘x belongs to a set of Fs 
together with other Fs’? are deductively of the same force. A little 
knowledge of set theory, and of the solutions offered for paradoxes like 
Russell’s,! is enough to show that we are not compelled to assume this. 
It is admittedly unclear, failing a definite set theory, what consequences 
will follow from a statement of the form ‘‘x is an F; but x does not 
belong to any set of Fs together with other Fs, although there are 
other Fs.” But it is not necessary to treat such a statement as either 
self-contradictory or equivocating over the use of “‘F.”” This sort of 
statement, which I offered as a partial explication of the doctrine of 
analogy, has far more clear-cut logical features than much that has 
been written about the doctrine; it is something with which a modern 
logician can at least make a start. 


P. T. GEAcH 
University of Birmingham 





1 In fact, Frege’s suggested way out of Russell’s Paradox presents an interest- 
ing parallel to my way out of the 7MA. Let ‘‘F”’ be taken to mean “‘class that 
is not a member of itself.”” Frege suggested that there is indeed a biggest class of 
Fs,K say; but that there is one unique F,namely XK itself, which is not a member 
of A—just because K is an F, i.e., a class not a member of itself. So here there 
would be an F that could not be contained in a class of Fs along with “‘the 
many” Fs; and consequently no class would contain all and only the Fs. (The 
parallel is spoiled by the fact that Frege’s ‘‘solution” only breeds a new con- 
tradiction in other cases; cf. W. V. O. Quine’s article “On Frege’s Way Out,” 
Mind, April, 1955.) 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE THIRD MAN : 
A REPLY TO MR. GEACH 


I FEEL extremely fortunate to have the benefit of comments as acute 
as those with which Mr. Geach now follows up those previously 
given me by Professor Sellars (Philosophical Review, LXIV [1955], 
405 ff.). How much I have learned from both of them will be evident 
in a revised version of ““The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides”’ 
which, I trust, will appear shortly. Meanwhile, I should like to return 
the compliment to Mr. Geach, telling him, in Section I, what I 
believe is wrong with his analysis of the TMA and, in Section II, what I 
think both sound and penetrating in his insight into the Platonic 
Theory. 


I 


For the imaginative orginality and technical ingenuity of the formal 
argument which Geach presents in the second part of his paper I have 
great admiration. But it does not satisfy me as a reproduction, or a 
restoration, of the TMA—the one which, for better or for worse, Plato 
wrote down in the Parmenides. To be sure, some deviation from the text 
is inevitable since, as we agree, something must be inserted between 
the first and second steps of the argument recited by Plato’s Parmenides 
(132a 1-4 and 6-11, respectively) to justify the transition. But I wish 
we could also agree that this expansion of the argument must be kept 
down to the bare minimum required to span the logical gap; and that 
the materials should be taken, if at all possible, from the quarry which 
we know Plato used in other contexts, so that the result will have the 
best chance of matching what Plato himself would have done, had he been 
able to do the job. When I look at my own efforts through the eyes 
of the man with the most sensitive conscience in such matters—the 
philologist—I feel none too confident of my success in preserving the 
simplicity of the original. But at least I tried to keep intact those 
chunks of the 7MA which are in Plato’s text and can be transferred 
to one’s own reconstruction with almost no alteration, save that of 
generalizing the statements by utilizing symbols wherever possible. 
Geach seems to have felt no obligation to do the same. There is nothing 


in his account to answer exactly to the first step in the text. The nearest 
thing to this is his (5). But this states quite explicitly the assumption of 
Self-Predication, which is not even implied in the first step of the text. 
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And the reason given in the text why there must be a single Form is 
not good enough for Geach; so instead of reproducing Plato’s reason 
for it (132a 2-3), he postulates a couple of tacit premises (2 and 4a) 
and deduces it from them. In the case of the second step, Plato explicitly 
presents ifs conclusion (the crucial statement that “another Form of 
Largeness will appear’) as an inference from an explicit statement in 
the second step which, in turn, harks back to the first: 

“If you similarly view mentally Largeness itself and other large 
things . . ., a single Largeness will appear once again, in virtue of 
which all these appear large.” 

I italicize “similarly”? because this is what links the second step 
inferentially with the first. In Geach the second step is swallowed up 
in the proof of (6a). This is not so objectionable in itself, since (6a) 
is how Geach writes the conclusion which Plato draws from the second 
and subsequent steps; so there is some warrant for ingesting the second 
step in this manner. What is unfortunate is that the explicit inferences 
which Plato makes in arriving at the conclusion of the second step are 
now lost. The result is that instead of bringing in tacit premises to 
supplement Plato’s own explicit premises, Geach constructs an argument 
whose only premises are supposed to have been tacit in Plato’s argument. 
But to say that everything is inferred from unstated premises is as good 
as saying that nothing is explicitly inferred. A strange argument this 
would be. 

My second and more important objection is directed not so much 
to the general form of Geach’s analysis as to a matter of substance, a 
notion which turns up all over his formalization, most conspicuously 
at (3) and then later at (7). It makes its first and most innocent 
appearance at (1), “There is a set consisting just of the many Fs that 
are not Forms.” Geach says this ‘“‘comes out in his (Plato’s) speaking 
of ‘the many large things’ (7a 7woAAa peydAa).’’ What I find in the text 
are not the quoted words but “several large things” (zoA\’ arra 
peyada) or, more exactly “‘several things (which) seem large to you” 
(132a 2). But this may be of no importance. What is important is the 
question whether the reference to (i) “several large things” in the 
text would warrant the statement that Plato assumed (ii) that there 
is a set consisting of several large things. I should have thought so. 
But this is not to the point, for this is Geach’s axiom-set, and it is 
what he thinks its statements mean that counts. Now he evidently 
thinks there is a vast difference between (i) and (ii). He must, else 
he would not hold that one can “‘break the back” of the 7MA by 
dropping (3) to pick up (7). For (3) affirms, while (7) denies, that if a 
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Form, w, is an F, and a lot of particulars are Fs, there is a set consisting 
of w and the particulars. Suppose, for example, there were just two F 
particulars, a and 6, and an F Form, w. We would then have three F 
things. Thinking of them we might remark, (i) ‘““There are three Fs,” 
and then again (ii), ““There is a set of three Fs,” believing, in our 
innocence, that (i) would be quite enough to justify (ii), unless there 
were some very special reason to the contrary. But Geach would then 
tell us we have made a blunder. There is all the difference in the world 
between (i) and (ii), he would say: (i) could be true, while (ii) is false; 
knowing that (i) is true we wouldn’t have the least warrant for holding 
that (ii) is also true, unless we are fold so, as we are at (3). If we weren’t 
told so, then, according to Geach, the contradiction would not materia- 
lize.! So the difference between (i) and (ii) makes all the difference 
between logical solvency and logical bankruptcy for Plato. But if there 
is all that difference between them, how could we possibly take (i) in 
the text as evidence for Plato’s assumption of (ii) ? And if we can’t, 
what other evidence is there to bear out the claim that Plato did 
assume (1) ?—None. And what evidence in the text that Plato assumed 
(3) ? —None. 

I have so far asked only for evidence in the text of the 7MA itself 
to warrant Geach’s claim that the questionable assumption he imputes 
to Plato in this argument is Plato’s.* But let us now broaden the scope 
of the inquiry. What is there in Plato’s work—all of it, not just this 
text—to correspond to the notion of the great difference between (1) 
and (ii) above which leaves one free to affirm or deny at pleasure that 
an F Form and F particulars may be joined in a set?—I should be 
inclined to say, Nothing. Plato never says that this or anything like 
it is true. Indeed, I don’t know how he would have said it, for the 
corresponding terms are not in his logical vocabulary. But I don’t 


1 I say this, judging him by what he does rather than by what he says, for 
he hasn’t quite got the two together. At one point he says he would “‘still 
maintain ... that failure to formulate and distinguish (4a) and (4b) was what 
made Plato unable to locate the source of the contradiction.’’ This must be a 
slip, or a hang-over from his former view. For he now uses both (4a) and (4b) 
in his deduction of the proposition (7) which clears Plato of the contradiction. 
Thus, on his own showing, Plato could have formulated and distinguished (4a) 
and (4b), and asserted them to boot, and still kept clear of the contradiction, 
so long as he refrained from asserting (3). Geach then must hold that (3) is 
“the source of the contradiction.” 

2 He prefaces his axiom-set by saying, “‘I shall now state in an abstract way 
what seem to be Plato’s implicit assumptions in the 7MA,” and makes an 
effort to connect his (1) and (2) with the text of the 7MA; but the effort seems 
to give out after this point. 
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want to be wooden in a matter as difficult and elusive as this. Even if 
Plato never talks about sets, does he say anything which we could 
interpret along the lines proposed by Geach? Geach says two things 
which raise, then dash, my hopes of encountering something of this 
sort: 

(A) He says that (7) might count as a precise formulation of what 
Plato meant by Forms’ being ‘separate.’ ’’ Now what Plato means by 
the latter expression, though not easy to determine, does admit 
of investigation. The answer I have so far reached was sketched in my 
original article (pp. 333 ff.). To say that a Form “exists separately” 
from its homonymous instances is to make several statements about it 
(I listed four), only one of which need be considered here:® that the 
Form, x, “‘is itself the perfect instance of the property or relation which 
the word for x connotes”’; e.g., that Justice is just and pre-eminently so. 
But how could this be “precisely formulated”’ (I should be satisfied 
with much less) in the statement that Justice cannot be grouped with 
just men, or be joined with them in a single set? If we want to prevent 
this illicit union what we surely have to do is to distinguish the respec- 
tive logical types of Justice and just persons-acts-institutions ; and if we 
do this, what temptation could we possibly feel to join such disparate 
terms in sets or groups? Geach’s (7) would then be at best an innocuous 
formality; its only use would be against the logical prankster, for no 
one else would dream of doing what it solemnly forbids. But instead 
of doing this, Plato’s Separation Theory does the opposite. In saying 
that Justice is pre-eminently just it requires us to do the very thing 
Geach’s (7) is devised to prohibit: to think of Justice as the outstanding 
member of the class of just individuals. 

(B) In the next paragraph Geach says, in effect, that Plato’s 
theory is best understood as saying that a Form is ‘‘only analogously” 
F, and that this would make (7) a reasonable assumption. But this 
contention leads to a dilemma, of which Geach is aware; he puts a 
tolerably good statement of it in the mouth of an objector in the ante- 
penultimate paragraph of his paper. It could be made a little more 
strongly: The difference between “‘. . . is F” and “‘. . . is only analog- 
ously F”’ is such as to either (a) permit or (b) forbid statements to the 





3 Because this all by itself is sufficient to show that “separation” does the 
exact opposite of what Geach seems to think it does. I suspect he is misled by 
the word, which admittedly is confusing. But it may be worth recalling that 
Plato scarcely uses it himself; neither the substantive not the corresponding 
adjective occur in his text, but only the adverbial ‘“‘separately,’’ and this 
rarely (Parm. 129d, 130b-d). 
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effect that this Form and that particular are both F. (a) If it permits 
them, we have still to find the reason for the mysterious unjoinability 
of the F Form and the F particular, and for evidence that Plato believed 
any such thing. (b) If it forbids them, then the mystery is solved 
indeed, but at the price of calling for drastic changes in our axiom- 
set. Every reference (open or tacit) to the fact that the (any) Form is F 
must now be amended to read that the Form is “only analogously F” 
or “F by analogy.” And this will gum up hopelessly the deductive 
machinery of the axiom set. 

At this juncture Geach refers to the extremely interesting analogy 
of the Standard Pound. But the point of the analogy can hardly be that 
this and the Platonic Form are “‘only analogously”’ F. To say that the 
Standard Pound is “analogously a pound”? is scarcely permissible in 
the prose of philosophical discussion except as a preliminary to analysis, 
and the sort of analysis which would reveal some sense in which 
“... is a pound” (without the “analogously”) can be said of the 
Standard Pound. That the ordinary sense will not serve this purpose 
is obvious. If ‘‘x is a pound” is to be a statement of weight established 
by means of the operation of weighing x against the Standard Pound, 
then clearly it would be senseless to say this of the Standard Pound, for 
it would presuppose the necessarily false statement, “‘the Standard 
Pound has been (or, can be) weighed against itself.”’ The illusion that 
it has sense would lead one to reenact the plot of the 7MA, conjuring 
up Standard Pound, against which to weigh the Standard Pound, and 
so forth. So unless we can find something else to justify saying, ‘“‘the 
Standard Pound is analogously a pound,” we would do well to drop 
it in the interests of clear thinking; since in the ordinary sense of 
‘*... is a pound” the Standard Pound is not like other objects; and the 
clean-cut way to say so would be to say that it is not a pound—where 
“is not’? means, of course, not that it would be materially false to say 


4 Just look, for example, at Geach’s first theorem, (5), which must now read, 
“There is just one analogously F thing that is a Form by which all Fs are 
made to be Fs.’” How much of the proof of (5) can now be salvaged ? It began, 
“By (4a) there is at any rate one such F.”’ But (4a) must now become, ‘‘Some- 
thing which is only analogously F is a Form by which all Fs are made to be Fs.” 
Can we then continue with the proof, ‘Suppose, if possible, that there are 
two, x and y, and each is other than the other. Then since each is other than 
the other, it follows from (4a) that x is made to be an F by the Form )y, and y, 
by the Form x...” ?—We cannot. For what we now have to show is that there 
cannot be two different things, x and », which are both ‘“‘analogously F”’; 
and (4a) as now revised is of no help for this purpose: it permits no inference 
that here x is made to be analogously F by », and _» by x. 
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that it is, but logically senseless,® like saying “‘the number, Three, is a 
pound,” or “‘cheerfulness is a pound.” 

Nevertheless I would strongly sympathize with those who feel that 
this cannot be one’s last word on the subject, and that to say “‘the 
Standard Pound is a pound” is not exactly like—not half as shocking 
and inexcusable as—saying ‘“‘the number, Three, is a pound.” The 
thing to do then is to find the respect in which the Standard Pound is 
like a pound of coffee, while the number, Three, is not. Obviously 
this is weight, a property which the Standard Pound does share with 
every material object. It would have this property even if no one had 
thought of conferring on it the dignity of its legal office; and the 
relative magnitude of its weight to that of other objects would be 
exactly the same® and could be determined perfectly without reference 
to its conventional status. Thus one could know that this platinum 
cylinder weighs the same as this bag of coffee without ever having 
heard of pound units or, for that matter, of any conventional unit of 
measurement. However, though we could determine this fact, we could 
not express it in terms of “. . . is a pound” without going back to the 
Standard Pound as the unit of measurement after all. The best I can 
do under the circumstances is to accept this necessity and offer the 
following sense for “‘. . . is a pound,” to fit our Standard Pound: 
**... has the same weight as that of objects which have been (or, can be) 
found to weigh the same as the Standard Pound.” Since the latter are 
a pound in the ordinary sense (call this ‘“‘pound-a’’), the Standard 
Pound could be said to be a pound in the derivative sense (call it 
“‘pound-b”’) of having the same weight as theirs. Is this a good sense 
for “‘. . . is a pound”’? I feel no missionary zeal to propagate its use. 
It just happens to be the best I can do to give substance to the persistent 
feeling one has that there is some sense in which the Standard Pound 
is a pound after all. But the point of my argument does not depend on 





5 This I take to be Wittgenstein’s view, when he remarks that of the standard 
metre in Paris ‘‘one can say neither that it is one metre long, nor that it is not 
one metre long” (Philosophical Investigations, Para. 50). 

® 1 feel uneasy with the statement that the Standard Pound ‘“‘weighs a 
pound, no matter what it weighs,” because it might convey the suggestion 
(doubtless not intended by Geach) that something could be the Standard 
Pound without having a fixed weight in two quite definite ways: (a) the 
substance of which it is made maintaining a physically constant relation to the 
weight of other objects; (b) the object made from that substance and officially 
named ‘“‘the Standard Pound” suffering no change of its weight (e.g., by 
having bits of it chipped off by burglar-tourists). Both (a) and (b) are pre- 
suppositions of its being the Standard Pound. 
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the acceptance of this sense, or of any other. What I am arguing for 
can be put in the form of a second dilemma: Whether or not 
there is a sense in which it is a pound, the Standard Pound 
will not provide a parallel for something which is an F but may not 
be joined with other F things. For if there be no such sense, the 
Standard Pound will not be F, and the problem will not arise. And 
neither does it arise if there be such a sense. For there would then be 
two sets: one into which the Standard Pound does not go because it 
is not a pound in the same sense as other objects (the set of pound-a 
things on the above analysis) ; another into which it does go, because it 
is a pound in that sense (the set of the pound-é things, above) .? 


II 


The foregoing might give the impression that I have nothing but 
fault to find with Geach’s paper. Let me do something to correct 
this impression, for even in the matter in which I have criticized him 
most vigorously the area of agreement is far wider than might appear. 
That the Form and its homonymous particulars are treated in the 7MA 
as forming a single class, seems to me a true and penetrating way of 
getting at the source of the contradiction; and I quite agree that if 
this assumption were dropped the contradiction would not arise. All 


I am arguing for is a procedure for implementing this analysis: Find 
a sense for F—call it F-a by analogy with pound-a above—in which 
the Form is not F, and present Plato with this sense, telling him that 
if he will only remember to deny systematically that the Form is F-a, 


7 | may anticipate the following objection: ‘‘That the Standard Pound is a 
pound-b is a necessary statement, while that anything else is a pound-d is 
contingent. It follows that the Standard Pound is not a pound-b in the same 
sense as other objects.’”-—Suppose this did follow; we would then be right where 
we started from, with no sense of “‘. . . is a pound’’ common to the Standard 
Pound and other objects, and the statement that the Standard Pound is 
“analogously” a pound still unaccounted for. But does it follow? Surely a 
predicate can have the same sense in a necessary and a contingent statement: 
“two”? in “fa square has two diagonals’? and ‘“‘Zebedee has two sons.” If 
identity of meaning in our predicates did not persist through change of modality 
in statements in which they are used, how could we draw inferences from 
modally mixed premises as, e.g., ‘‘All A is B’’ (Necessary), ‘This is A’’ (Con- 
tingert), Hence, ‘‘This is B’’ (Contingent) ? Naturally, if one is bent on getting 
two different senses for pound-b here, one can concoct two different predicates, 
“necessarily pound-b” and ‘‘contingently pound-b.”’ But so long as one keeps 
to “pound-b” without working the modal qualifier into the predicate, I can 
see no objection to saying that there is a sense, “‘pound-b,”’ which is the same 
for the present purpose. 
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he will not be putting Form and particulars into an ill-formed set, 
and will have nothing to fear from the 7MA. The next step (for we 
can’t stop here, if we are going to allow Plato to keep assuming that the 
Form is F nonetheless) is to find him another sense—F-b—in which 
Form and particulars are F, and go into the same set without causing 
trouble.* This is what has to be done. And if we say that the Form is 
“analogously F”’ to announce our intention of doing this, I would have 
no objection to the ‘‘analogously.’’ Who would object to a promissory 
note? 

But Geach’s paper has something far more important to say, and 
though this was involved in the preceding discussion, it deserves to be 
noticed on its own account. It is that the Platonic Form is essentially 
a “‘standard” and therefore ‘‘nothing like what people have since called 
an ‘attribute’ or ‘characteristic.’ ’’ The truth of the matter, in my 
opinion, is that (within certain limits) Plato wants his Forms to be 
both attributes and standard objects and that their logical distress is 
mainly the outcome of their having to complete this impossible assign- 
ment. But in high-lighting one side of this picture Geach performs an 
extremely useful service. He succeeds at the very point at which free 
and easy guesses as to what Plato “‘must have meant” fail: in producing 
good exegesis, illuminating in a new and exciting way some portions of 
Plato’s text. 

His account of Plato’s use of the expression “‘the equals themselves” 
(aura ta ioa, Phaedo 74c) in contrast to sensible instances of equality, 
is the most ingenious and plausible explanation of this puzzling 
expression that has yet been offered. The only other that does justice 
to the plural is the one whose latest sponsor is Ross: “‘an allusion to 
mathematical entities which are neither Ideas nor sensible things.’’® 


8 But before even starting to look for such a sense (and, more generally, 
to justify Self-Predication along these lines) we would have to assume that 
the Platonic Form matches in its own way the crucial feature of the Standard 
Pound, i.e., the fact that the latter must be a physical object and have weight 
as a condition of serving as a standard of weight. Thus, to get a just-b sense, 
corresponding to pound-b above, we would have to assume that Justice names 
a moral individual and/or a moral institution. I fail to see how we can do 
this without going further in the direction of particularizing the Form than 
Plato ever did. This way of getting Plato out of the fryingpan of the TMA 
might get him into something worse. 

® Plato’s Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), p. 25, and cf. p. 22; but cf. also 
p- 60, where it becomes uncertain whether Ross means to say this after all: 
cf. Ackrill’s comments, Mind, LXII (1953), 553. Burnet’s commentary gives 
us the cheering remark that “there is no difficulty about the plural” and 
proceeds to gloss Plato with Euclid; presumably Burnet means that “‘the 
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But that the expression does refer to the Form, Equality, is proved 
by the sequel in the text: From the premise that “‘the equals them- 
selves” never even appear unequal, while sensible equals sometimes 
do, Plato infers that ‘‘these equals[raira ra ica, the sensibles ones] and 
the equal itself are not the same.” Here “‘the equal itself” must refer 
to exactly the same thing as does ‘‘the equals themselves”’ in the premise, 
else the premise would not justify the conclusion.!® And since “the 
equal itself’? obviously refers to the Form,‘‘the equals themselves” 
must do so too. Some other interpretation must then be found, for the 
plural in ‘“‘the equals themselves”’ is not only inconsistent with Plato’s 
linguistic usage (the normal expression for a Form is in the singular) 
but seems to contradict the doctrine of the unity of the Form. Geach’s 
interpretation fills this gap better than any yet offered: it accounts 
for the plural without imputing to Plato a breach of his own doctrine, 
for it suggests that if Plato thought of Equality as a “‘standard,” he 
would have to think of this one Form as consisting of at least two equal 
things. I should like to accept Geach’s interpretation, but with two 
reservations: 

(i) I would not wish to say that Plato ever made this thought 
explicit, i.e., that he ever said any such thing as “‘Equality consists of 
two things.” For had he done so, he would then have had ample reason 
to ask himself whether, by the same token, the Form, Three, consists 
of three things, the Form, Half, of half a thing (half of what?), the 
Form “‘greater than” (Phaedo 75c 9) of a greater thing (greater than 
what ?), and so on. I cannot pursue this line of thought here. But it is 
clear that it calls for serious qualification of the thesis that Plato 
thought of the Forms as “‘standards” in Geach’s sense. He did, and he 
didn’t—as one can, and does, in the twilight zone of consciousness 
where one’s ideas do not reach clear-cut, hard-edged shape and are 
not controlled, or are imperfectly controlled, by reflection about them. 

(ii) There is another explanation of ‘‘the equals themselves” here, 
not inconsistent with Geach’s, but complementary to it and logically 





equals themselves’? are mathematical equals. This is also the view of the 
latest commentator, R. S. Bluck, in Plato’s Phaedo (London, 1955), p. 67, n. 3; 
he doesn’t think these would be intermediate between Forms and particulars, 
but neither does he see that the plural “‘equals” does refer to the Form, 
Equality. The most attractive statement of the interpretation of “equals 
themselves” as referring to mathematical equals is in Cornford (Plato’s Parme- 
nides [London, 1939], p. 71): “‘Here ‘equals’ means quantities of which nothing 
is asserted except that they are simply ‘equal.’ ”’ 

10 There is no suggestion that the argument is elliptical. Socrates is being 
very explicit throughout this passage. 
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independent of it. Greek usage does permit the use of the plural form 
of the (neuter) adjective with the article to signify the corresponding 
abstract—i.e., as roughly equivalent to (a) the abstract noun and (b) 
the same adjectival form in the singular: thus 7a di«kata (‘‘the just,” 
in the plural form) can be used to express the same thing as dixacoovvy 
(‘justice’) or 76 di«asov (“the just,” in the singular). Socrates in the 
Gorgias (454e-455a) shifts from epi rv Suxaiwy te Kai adixwy (“about 
the just and the unjust,” in the plural)!! to wepi To Sikatoy re Kai 
adtxov (“‘about the just and the unjust,” in the singular) and back 
again, obviously using them as interchangeable expressions. ““The 
equals” then as an alternate for ‘‘the equal’’ would be good idiomatic 
usage, and this would be one reason why Plato could slip into it.’ 


> 


I would say the same thing about Geach’s parallel interpretation 
of the plural ‘the similars themselves” (adra ra doa) and “the 
many” (ra 7oAAd) as variants for “‘similarity’’ and ‘‘multiplicity”’ 
respectively. And Geach’s exegesis of ‘“‘mastership itself of service 
itself” at Parm. 133¢3-4 deserves credit not only for offering a solution 
(a completely adequate one, to my mind), but also for being the first 
to notice that there is a problem to be solved, i.e., that (and why) 
there is something logically odd about the expression (quite apart from 
the implied doctrine) “‘mastership itself of service itself,’ instead of 
‘“‘mastership itself of a servant (or ‘servants’).”’ 

Geach’s thesis leads him to make another original observation of 
great merit: that the common noun (‘“‘Man,” ‘‘Fire’’) brings out the 
assumptions of the Platonic Theory (it would be more exact to say: 
some of them) much better than does the abstract noun (‘‘Humanity,”’ 
*Justice’’). His remarks about the “the Lion” are a suggestive gloss 
on Plato’s talk about the Form, “‘Animal’’ (or “Living Creature’’) all 
through the opening part of the Timaeus, as well as on “‘Bed”’ in the 
Republic and “Shuttle” in the Cratylus. On the other hand, if Geach 
is looking for the ‘idiom in Greek . . . (which) influenced Plato’s way 


11 T am not forgetting that he gets the cue from Gorgias’ earlier reference to 
“those things which are just and (those which are) unjust,”’ 454b. The fact 
remains that Socrates uses ‘‘the just and the unjust” in the plural to mean the 
same thing as the same expression in the singular, i.e., justice and injustice. 

122 Tt may be asked whether this explanation does not make Geach’s 
redundant. It would, tf this passage were the only evidence Geach could offer 
for his thesis that Plato thinks of the Forms as ‘“‘standards.’’ But since he has, 
or could find, quite a lot of other evidence for it, one may very well hold that 
the explanation in (ii) reinforces Geach’s: the fact that Plato could speak of a 
singular abstract in the plural would make it all the easier for him to think of 
Equality as a pair of two things. 
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of thinking about Forms’ (and he is), he should have thought of 
something else whose influence on the Platonic Theory must have 
been far greater, sc. the use of the adjective with the article to designate 
Forms (‘‘the Just,” “‘the Beautiful’). We meet this idiom in extreme 
profusion in Plato’s formative (Socratic) period to designate the “X” 
of the “‘What is X?”’ question. It is hardly less frequent in the “‘middle”’ 
period when the Socratic definiendum has been elevated into a Form. 
In both periods Plato’s attention is fixed mainly on moral terms (with 
mathematical ones moving up as close seconds in the middle period) ; 
and these, of course, could not be expressed by common nouns. Hence 
thts idiom is not likely to have influenced appreciably Plato’s thinking 
as he hammered out the Theory and put it to use most confidently 
and systematically. Forms whose linguistic vehicle is the common 
noun occur rather infrequently,!? and seldom move into the focus of 
Plato’s thought in the ‘‘middle”’ period.'4 A fair commentary on their 
marginal status in his thought is that at the end of this period, in the 
Parmenides (129b-d), Socrates affirms unhesitatingly the existence of 
Forms like Similarity, Justice, Beauty, Goodness, but says he is 
“puzzled” as to whether there also exist Forms of Man, Fire, or Water. 
These are the least securely grounded, for they are shaken by the first 
tremor of doubt that leaves the others undisturbed. Geach might then 
have asked himself whether the use of the adjectival form of expression 
(‘the beautiful,”’ etc.) does not exhibit the same assumptions. which 
he thinks are conveyed by the use of the common noun. The answer, 
of course, is, “Yes,” and for two main reasons: 


18Thus of all the different instances of Forms mentioned in the Phaedo 
(seventeen on my count) only three are designated by common nouns: Snow, 
Fire, Soul. 

14 On just three occasions of any consequence: the discussions of the Form 
of the Shuttle, Crat. 389; of Bed and Table, Rep. 596-597; of Fire, Snow, Soul 
in the Phaedo (103¢ ff.). I stretch a point to include the ones from the Phaedo. 
No Forms of this kind are mentioned when the Theory is first announced at 
65d and reaffirmed with a great roll of drums at 75cd and 76d. It is only in the 
last of the arguments for the Immortality of the Soul that Snow, Fire, Soul 
come in, and even so they are not éagged “‘Forms.”’ D. J. Allan even goes so far 
as to say that ‘‘on the whole” they are not “‘treated as forms’’ (Philosoph. 
Quarterly, 11 [1952], 370); but I take it as certain that Plato assumes that they 
are (cf. the introduction to this argument, 102b 1-2). As for the Republic, the 
epistemological and metaphysical heart of the dialogue (Bk. V,475e ff. to end 
of Bk. VII) does not include the mention of a single Form designated by a 
common noun. It is only the appendix at Book X that brings in Bed and Table, 
and this not so much to illustrate Theory of Forms as to offer a handle for 
disparaging the artist at the expense of the artisan. 
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(i) A grammatical form like “the beautiful’’ expresses the notion of 
beauty by way of referring to a standard member of the class.'® 

(ii) The “‘hypostatizing definite article,” as Geach calls it, is even 
more in evidence: though the article is not always used even in the 
adjectival form, it is certainly far more frequently used in this than — 
in the case of the common noun.!® 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
Princeton University 


18 Cf., T. B. L. Webster, “Languages and Thought in Early Greece,” 
Mem. and Proc. of Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, XCTV (1952-1953), 
no. 3, p. 8: “In its full development . . . the definite article with the neuter 
participle or adjective signifies (a) a particular member of a class, (b) any 
member of a class (and therefore all members), (c) a standard member of a 
class (and therefore very nearly the quality by virtue of which it is a member 
of the class).’”? Webster is not thinking of Plato at all in this connection; he is 
describing the usage of “‘the early Hippocratic writings, Anaxagoras, and 
Thucydides.” His statement is all the more valuable on that account; it 
outlines the possible senses of this grammatical form in contemporary (or 
somewhat earlier) usage; and the only one of these that will approximate 
Plato’s (c), is the very one that would give grammatical support to the tendency 
to think of the Form as Self-Predicational. Cf. Bluck, of. cit., pp. 174 ff. 

16 The article is absent in ‘‘Form of Man, Fire, or Water’ and of ‘‘Hair, 
Mud and Dirt,” Parm. 130c; it is omitted in a ratio higher than 5/1 in references 
to Fire or Snow, Phaedo 103cd and 105¢; it is hardly used at all in references to 
the Forms of Bed and Table in Rep. 596b ff. ; it is wholly omitted from the 
significant expressions, ‘‘that which is Bed,” ‘‘Bed which really is,” Rep. 


5974, c, d. 
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ON THE NATURE OF NEWTON’S 
FIRST LAW OF MOTION’ 


N PHILOSOPHICAL journals of the last ten years, there has been a 
I continual dispute over contrary-to-fact conditional statements. 
It has been said, for example, that ‘“‘we seem to have knowledge of what 
might have happened, of what would happen if certain conditions were 
realized, of what tendencies, faculties, or potentialities an object could 
manifest in suitable environment.’? To these comments it has been 
repeatedly retorted that the only defensible knowledge we can claim 
will rest on our knowledge of scientific laws, statements universal in 
form. 

This retort, however, does not satisfy the other party, for it is at 
once pointed out by the objector that a distinction has to be made 
between scientific laws and accidental connections. Those who have 
urged that knowledge of contrary-to-fact conditional statements is a 
special kind of knowledge then urge that the notion of a scientific 
law cannot be analyzed further. It has even been suggested that 
nonaccidental, universal, conditional statements be accounted for as 
expressing a kind of connection between the properties of things which 
is ‘‘an irreducible ontological category.’’? One of the difficulties in 
some of the examples that have been discussed is that nobody knows 
very much about laws of human behavior (relevant to examples of 
what men would have done if some battle had come out differently) or 
enough about the laws of the physics and chemistry of breakable objects 
(the endlessly discussed case of the breakable vase).* It is possible 
that the discussions have failed to produce agreement because the 


1 Read at the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, Urbana, IIl., May 6-8, 1954. The initial study for this paper 
was undertaken during Research Leave granted for the Spring semester of 
1952 by the Regents of the University of Wisconsin on recommendation of the 
Research Committee of the Graduate School. 

2R. M. Chisholm, “The Contrary-to-Fact Conditional,” Mind, n.s., LV 
(1946), 55, and reprinted in H. Feigl and W. Sellars, Readings in Philosophical 
Analysis (New York, 1949), p. 482. 

3 Chisholm, ibid., p. 496. 

4 Many of the examples as well as the points under dispute in recent dis- 
cussions derive from W. E. Johnson, Logic (Cambridge, 1924), pt. m1, ch. i. 
The present writer is inclined to agree with the views of R. B. Braithwaite, in 
his Scientific Explanation (Cambridge, 1953), ch. ix. 
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examples discussed are examples where we do not have any very 
exhaustive knowledge of the true general statements. For it is hard to 
reply convincingly that our belief rests on well-established universal 


statements when none of them can be produced. 

In contrast, the science of mechanics has contained relatively few 
mysteries since the time of Newton. It has been repeatedly held to be a 
science in which the complications of “would” and “could” can be 
unraveled. This claim has been quite clearly made by Ernst Mach, 
Morris R. Cohen, and Philip Frank, among many others.® On the other 
hand, some philosophers, such as Ernst Cassirer,® have held that 
mechanics contains a theory, a mental creation, which is accepted 
because it organizes the disorderly world of sensation, but which is 
so irreducibly filled with nonempirical notions that it cannot be said 
to be outside the region of dispute about the nature of scientific law. 
Hence there is a certain importance in seeing whether mechanics does 
contain any nonempirical notions or any connections of an irreducible 
ontological category. 

The existing accounts of mechanics contain so-called dispositional 
words, such as “tends to,” “produces,” and ‘‘causes.’”’ These words 
admittedly give support to metaphysical views that rely on some extra- 
empirical source of knowledge. On our view, however, they yield to 
the line of reconstruction Hume indicated. This is not to say that “‘there 
is no such thing as a cause” means that there are no causes, that, for 
example, it must be false that the blow of the hammer caused my 
finger to swell. It is only to say that causes do not exist in the special 
sense of the word “‘exist.’’ For we can say all that we say using the word 
“cause” without using the word, by speaking only of states of affairs and 
universal generalizations about their successors in time.’ I shall try to 
do this with a genuine example. 





5 Ernst Mach, The Science of Mechanics, 5th ed. (La Salle, Ill., 1942), pp. 34- 
36, 94; Morris Cohen, Reason and Nature, 2nd ed. (Glencoe, Ill., 1954), p. 362; 
Philip Frank, Foundations of Physics (Chicago, 1946), pp. 18-19. 

6 Ernst Cassirer, Substance and Function, 2d ed. (New York, 1953), pp. 115- 
116. See also his Determinismus und Indeterminismus in der modernen Physik (Géte- 
borg, 1937), especially Zweiter Teil, pp. 50 ff., 102. (This also appeared as 
part of vol. XLII of Géteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift.) 

? Taking undefined terms as the clue to what is meant by talking of what 
really exists appears in Bertrand Russell’s discussion of the reality of classes 
and of forces in his Principles of Mathematics (Cambridge, 1903), and subse- 
quently in many realists and positivists, as in the passage referred to above in 
Philip Frank. See G. Bergmann, The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism (New 
York, 1954), pp. 12, 47 f., 95 f., 117 f., 134-136. 
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I pass then in my investigation of the nature of scientific laws to a 
well-known and long-accepted law, Newton’s First Law of Motion: 
“Every body continues in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a 
straight line unless acted upon by some impressed force.’”’® When we 
ask what the nature of this law is, there are three points that we need 
to inquire into. 

(1) What is meant by “body” ? 

(2) What is meant by “‘continues in a state of rest or of uniform 
motion in a straight line’’? 

(3) What does it mean to say that something is “‘acted upon by 
some impressed force” ? 

Let us first study this law as applied to objects in the sky. The 
question of what is meant by “body” can be answered by giving 
examples, such as the sun, the moon, the planet Mars. It is particularly 
easy to study the planets because there are only a few, and further 
when we plot from observations their positions at successive times, 
cycles appear in their motions that make interpolations between 
observed positions fairly easy. Picking out these examples does not 
define “body,” but it at least enables us to observe instances of the 
sort of thing we are talking about. On our observations of these 
examples will rest tentative general statements about bodies. The 
definition of body will come later, much later in fact. 

In our second task, to make clear what is meant by ‘“‘continues in 
its state of rest, or of uniform motion in a straight line,” we can well 
follow the tradition of the geometrical representation of motion on the 
Cartesian co-ordinates. What does it mean to say of something that it 
“continues in its state of rest or of motion”? There is great merit in 
Russell’s definition of motion as “‘the occupation, by one entity, of a 
continuous series of places at a continuous series of times.”® This 
definition of motion fits the observations that lead us to assert that an 
object is in motion. We see it at successive times in a series of places 
and we believe that observed places have between them a continuous 
series of places through which the body has passed. This postulate of 
continuity is made tacitly, when, for example, a star-map is drawn and 
the points at which a planet has been observed are connected by a 
line. . 

If this definition of motion is accepted, the question may properly 
be asked what it can mean to say that some body continues in its 
state of motion. For it does not make sense to speak of a state of occupying 


8 J. W. Campbell, An Introduction to Mechanics (Boston, 1929), p. 24. 
® Russell, op. cit., p. 469. 
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different places at different times. We can talk of the ratio of the 
number of units of distance to the number of units of time, but this 
does not give us anything true of the body at an instant. For at any 
instant the body is in some one given place. Nor are we entitled to talk 
of an average velocity and take the word ‘‘average”’ seriously, unless 
it can be explained what the velocities are whose average value we 
have. Nevertheless this fits quite accurately what we observe. Remem- 
bering how we arrive at an estimate of the velocity for a given instant 
from observations, and remembering the definition of the derivative 
in terms of the limit-notion, we can see how to define velocity at an 
instant. It is the number approached as a limit (if there is a limit) 
by the ratios of the number of units of distance to the number of units 
of time in a series of successively shorter intervals of time, including the 
instant. We can observe a certain number of these, but of course only 
some finite number. If we have found that the ratio have been approx- 
imately equal, we assert that for any interval however short there is 
the same ratio. This last is what is meant by uniform velocity at an 
instant. 

The first law of motion has stated that this kind of motion will be 
found ‘“‘unless the moving object is acted upon by some impressed 
force.” ‘“‘Unless’” is commonly regarded as meaning the same as 
“if not.’’ Hence the law may also be expressed as saying that “‘if there 
is not an impressed force acting on the body, it continues in its state 
of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line.” According to the 
traditional interpretation of conditional propositions this makes the 
same claim as the converse: “If a body does no/ continue in its state of 
rest or of uniform motion in a straight line, then it is being acted upon 
by some impressed force.’’ It is important to note that the law says 
nothing about whether we may infer that there is no force, if there 
is uniform rectilinear motion. It simply asserts that there is no case 
where there is motion other than uniform rectilinear motion and at the 
same time no force acting on the moving body. 

Before we ask what is meant by ‘“‘being acted upon by an impressed 
force’’ let us consider what these other forms of motion are. They will 
obviously be motions in which the body either does not traverse a 
straight line or in which the positions after successive equal units of 
time do not lie at equal distances from one another. (We continue 
to restrict our example to two dimensions for the sake of simplicity.) 
When the ratio of the number of units of distance to the number of 
units of time for a body traveling in a straight line alters for successive 
times, we have what we call nonuniform rectilinear motion. We can 


‘ 
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by the same process then define acceleration at an instant as the limit 
(if there is a limit), which is approached by the differences of velocities. 

We find another example of such a motion in the orbit of the planet 
Mars as plotted in relation to the sun. (This was plotted by Kepler in 
the seventeenth century, before Newton’s statement of any laws of 
motion.) The motion of the planet in relation to the sun is a motion 
both nonuniform and nonrectilinear along an ellipse. Here again we 
can use the same methods of taking observations and postulating a 
limit to give the kinematical analysis of nonrectilinear motion in 
terms of the limit-notion. As before, this fits our available observations 
and our methods of interpolating within them. The reader is referred 
to Newton’s geometrical treatment of elliptical motion subject to 
Kepler’s law of equal areas in equal times in Proposition 1, Section 2, 
Book I of the Principia, which remains one of the most helpful discus- 
sions of the determination of the properties of a motion. 

The point of going into these details has been to remind the reader 
that from the observed data of motion (which in fact conform to the 
Law of Areas) the line representing the acceleration at a moment is 
derivable by purely geometrical means. No extra-empirical concept 
appears unless the notion of the limit is denied to be empirical. (The 
notion of the limit requires a lengthy discussion of its own. Here I 
shall say no more than if it cannot be shown to be definable, as I 
believe it can, the whole set of real numbers also will be classed as 
nonempirical.) 

The third question was to ask what is meant by saying that in cases 
of motion other than uniform rectilinear motion, the object in question 
is acted upon by an impressed force. We can get help in answering 
this question from the definition of “‘force’’ offered by Ernst Mach. 
In his Science of Mechanics he repeatedly says that to speak of forces is 
simply to speak of “‘circumstances determinative of motion,’’!® and 
that the determination of the motion is a determination of acceleration. 
What, however, do “determinative” and ‘determination’? mean? 
Are not these more examples of the very problematic dispositional 
terms which we had hoped to escape? It has been the thesis of this 
paper that all such words can themselves be defined in terms that do 
not involve dispositions. In this case it is proposed to take one step 
beyond Mach and say that by “‘circumstances determinative of a given 
property in an object’ we mean circumstances such that, if at any time 
the object in question is in those circumstances, it has that property. 
To say a force is acting on Mars at a given time is to say that Mars has a 





10 Mach, op. cit., p. 171. 
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given acceleration at a given time and Mars is in circumstances such 
that there is no time at which Mars is in those circumstances and does 
not have that same acceleration. Looking back at the details of Mars’ 
motion we ask whether such circumstances are to be found. The answer 
is obvious. The circumstance under which Mars has a given accelera- 
tion at a given time, such that there is no time at which it is in those 
circumstances and does not have such an acceleration, is its distance 
from the sun, which stands at one focus of the ellipse in which Mars 
moves. 

We begin to see the use of the First Law of Motion. It is not directly 
applied to Mars to predict anything about the motion of Mars. 
Because of the reference in the law to force (circumstances determin- 
ative of acceleration) it enables us to infer from nonuniform or non- 
rectilinear motion to the existence of some circumstances of which 


another law is true. 

Some of you have undoubtedly thought to yourselves as you read 
this: But is not the experience of muscular effort the source of the 
notion of force ? Now while the sense of effort is undoubtedly one. of the 
things that calls our attention to circumstances determinative of 


acceleration, as when we push a stalled car, yet the feeling of strain 
would be of little or no importance if the corresponding state of our 
muscles were not indeed one kind of circumstance determinative of 
acceleration, that is, such that any mass with which my shoulder is 
in contact receives an acceleration, regardless of whether the evidence 
of the acceleration is the motion of the car or the painful pressure on 
my shoulder. 

I have said nothing about mass so far, and mechanics is not complete 
without it. The notion of mass will, however, yield to the same pattern 
of definition as before. If we follow Mach’s lead,!! to say an object 
has mass is roughly to say that if at any time it has an acceleration, there 
is some other object which is at that time accelerated, and any other 
time the two bodies stand in the same relation the same accelerations 
occur in each. The notion of mass is used to state the Law of Gravita- 
tion as a more general law than the Law of Areas, since the sun is no 
longer referred to as an individual object, but merely picked out as 
an object having mass, that is, an object in whose presence a planet is 
accelerated. In the case of the motion of the planets, however, the mass 
of the planet relative to the sun is sufficiently small that no influence 
of planets on each other need be taken into account until we reach 
finer precision in the measurement of time. 


1 Thid., p. 266. 
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We have penetrated only a part of the way into the set of universal 
statements that make up mechanics. That they are regarded as non- 
accidental generalizations rests on recognition of the deductive inter- 
connections in which they stand with each other. Because of these 
logical connections we can answer questions of whether it would 
make any difference if a comet of a specified mass passed within a 
specified distance of the earth traveling at a specified velocity. In 
contrast, while it is a true generalization that all the planets travel 
orbits which lie nearly in a plane, this does not support any contrary-to- 
fact supposition about an undiscovered planet. Suppose we ask: Would 
any other planet, perhaps one now existing but traveling on an orbit 
as large as that of Pluto, travel an orbit lying within or close to the 
range of the planes of orbits of the known planets? The answer of the 
astronomers is simply: We don’t know, though we guess that it would. 
The generalization about the planes of the orbits has not been brought 
into any deductive relation with other universal statements. Although 
the First Law of Motion appears from its very nature to justify an 
inference to contrary-to-fact statements, I conclude that it justifies 
them because it makes claims that there are true universal statements 
about.certain moving objects, and these statements are independently 
confirmed. The ability to support contrary-to-fact statements lies, then, 
not in the nature of the statement alone, but in the fact that it has 
logical connections with members of a set of other statements that are 
accepted at the same time. 

In summary, our question arose from disagreement with recent 
claims that contrary-to-fact statements express a kind of connection 
between the properties of things which is an irreducible ontological 
category. Formulations of mechanics contain many contrary-to-fact 
statements and many so-called dispositional words such as “‘tends to,” 
“produces,” and ‘‘causes.’’ If such words can be dispensed with in 
mechanics, our confidence is increased that they can be dispensed 
with in other cases, provided that patience is employed in attempting 
to reconstruct the statements. 

Newton’s First Law of Motion was taken as a trial case. It was 
argued that piven the statement of various forms of motion, velocities, 
and accelerations in geometrical terms by use of the limit-notion keeps 
one in touch with observable facts.!* The transition from the geometry 


12 This is the same kind of point that is urged against an undefined notion 
of probability in my ‘“‘Professor Carnap and Probability,” Philosophy of Science, 
XIX (1952), 170-177, and my review of Carnap’s Continuum of Inductive Methods, 
Philosophical Review, LXII (1953), 468-472. 
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of motion to a science of forces can be made by adding general state- 
ments specifying that whenever certain kinds of conditions are present 
certain accelerations are present in a specified region. Thus the phrase 
“‘acted upon by an impressed force’’ was defined as “‘is in circumstances 
such that if at any time the object in question is in those circumstances 


it receives such an acceleration.” ‘‘Having mass”’ was similarly defined. 
If the plan of definition proposed in mechanics stands up under 
further testing, and if dispositional words continue to prove eliminable 


in favor of statements universal in quantity together with singular 
statements, our hopes are raised that the same method can be success- 
fully applied to other fields. Of course, one must expect that the claim 
that a pair of events are related as cause and effect will in many cases 
amount to no more than the claim that there is some, at present perhaps 
unknown, set of universal statements from which, together with a 
statement of the event called the cause, the statement of the effect 
follows validly. No claim is made by the author that the attempt must 
succeed. If one finds it succeeding, one hardly cares whether it can be 
proved that it must have succeeded, and prior to success such claim 
would be mere advertisement. 


WILtiaM H. Hay 
University of Wisconsin 
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HOPI ETHICS. A Theoretical Analysis. By RicHarp B. Branpr. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. x, 398. $7.50. 


The contents of this volume fall within at least three different areas 
of scholarship which by present conventions it is more usual to separate 
than to combine. In large part it is descriptive. It offers an account of 
moral practice and ethical belief among the Hopi, based on a rather 
extensive literature and on field studies which Professor Brandt made 
on the Reservation in 1946, 1947, and 1948. In these investigations 
he worked through informants with methods usual among anthropolo- 
gists; his purpose was to map ethical phenomena in the Hopi culture 
and to discover conditions, in Hopi society and its evironment, relevant 
to them. A considerable portion of his study, also, falls within the region 
of psychology (especially Pt. VI), since he presumes, as is natural, that 
Hopi ethical attitudes and concepts can be explained, at least partially, 
as effects of these conditions in building up beliefs, emotions, and 
personality structure. Finally, his book belongs to ethics and therefore 
impinges upon a philosophical analysis of the terms used in that 
subject. It is logically possible, therefore, that estimates of Professor 
Brandt’s conclusions might differ as one or another of these aspects is 
selected for examination. But no critic, I think, can accuse him of 
confusing the different kinds of problems involved. On the contrary, 
one excellence of his book consists in the scrupulous care with which 
he has distinguished them. And this is a great merit. The meaning of 
ethical terms revealed by their use in moral discourse, the psycholog- 
ical laws according to which ethical attitudes are produced in indi- 
viduals, and the behavior of a culture as the property of a society are 
evidently different, though there are no doubt relations between them. 
Whatever these relations turn out to be, they cannot be clarified unless 
the distinctions are kept clearly in view. 

A book that crosses the lines of several disciplines raises anew the 
much discussed question of co-operative research between philosophy 
and the sciences and the values that may be expected from it. The 
anthropologists have obviously been receptive, since Professor Brandt’s 
fieldwork was undertaken with the encouragement of Professor A. K. 
Kroeber. Certainly it seems reasonable that acquaintance with the 
philosophical study of morals should be useful in revealing the “‘fine- 
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structure” of a value system even in a primitive culture. Seemingly 
cultural anthropologists have tended increasingly to conclude that 
such cultures have a coherence that may not unreasonably be called 
an implicit ‘“‘philosophy’’: witness such a study as Professor Clyde 
Kluckhohn’s ‘‘Philosophy of the Navaho Indians” in C. S. Northrop’s 
Ideological Differences and World Order (1949). This opinion is borne out 
by Professor Brandt’s analysis (Ch. VI) of the closest Hopi equivalent 
for our English word “‘wrong.”’ It does not appear in this case that 
people we are pleased to call “‘primitive’’ are much less sophisticated 
than we are in making ethical distinctions. Contrary to what some 
anthropologists used to say and what some philosophers still seem to 
think, they do not believe that ““wrong’’ means merely “‘contrary to 
custom,” or “‘generally disapproved,”’ or “subject to divine sanction,” 
or simply “‘disliked.’’ The Hopi, Professor Brandt concludes, are quite 
capable of feeling and expressing individual convictions at variance 
with what they know to be commonly accepted, and they can change 
their beliefs for what they take to be good reasons when they meet 
situations not envisaged in their inherited moral maxims. The defini- 
tion of the Hopi word which Professor Brandt reaches (pp. 108 f.) is, 
as he says, ‘“‘very close to the concept which we express by ‘wrong’.” 
The value to the anthropologist of this sort of analysis seems clear. 

The values the other way about, from anthropology to philosophy, 
are perhaps less evident, and the claims that Professor Brandt suggests 
(pp. 8 ff.) are quite moderate. The study of ethical decisions in a 
primitive society, he says, might throw light on the manner in which 
such decisions are made in civilized societies, or the study of a primitive 
society might aid in selecting between rival psychologica! theories about 
ethical attitudes. But he does not believe that such a study can bear 
upon an analysis of the meaning and function of ethical predicates. 
The reason is that the use of an English ethical term could not be 
inferred from or affected by the use of a nearly equivalent term in 
Hopi or Navaho. “A philosopher is trying to clarify and explicate the 
use of ethical predicates common in the group with which he is 
familiar.” It might of course appear that there are significant similar- 
ities and differences of usage in different languages, so that it might be 
possible to determine whether ethical inferences in the culture of 
Western Europe are more or less representative of ethical reflection 
in other cultures. 

The sentence just quoted states quite accurately what is done by 
a philosopher who believes that “the task of the moral philosopher is 
to map the mutual relationships of moral words, sentences, and 
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arguments” (P. Nowell-Smith) or that “ethics ... is the logical study 
of the language of morals” (R. M. Hare). But does it cover all that such 
philosophers believe they are doing or explain the importance they 
attach to doing it? A language is obviously an element of a culture 
and it is at least possible, as Professor Brandt remarks, that “‘what is 
required of a valid ethical statement might be different in two [dif- 
ferent] cultures.’”’ May it not then be the case that a study such as 
Professor Brandt’s, without contributing to the solution of problems 
in ethical analysis, at least poses a question which ethical analysts 
cannot permanently avoid: viz., How can one be sure that any con- 
clusions reached are not “culture-bound” and how much does it 
matter if they are? Psychologists have long known that cultural 
peculiarities can seriously skew theories about normal drives and 
their pathology. Is there anything analogous in the case of logic and, 
if so, has it special reference to the logic of ethical terms? Benjamin L. 
Whorf has advanced several hypotheses, and with reference to Hopi, 
about the relation of that language to concepts of space, time, and 
substance; these were discussed recently at a conference of linguists 
reported in Language in Culture (1954). And of course the sociology of 
knowledge is an old subject. It seems that a philosopher who deals with 
‘words, sentences, and arguments”? must intend to say something that 
holds good beyond English (he is not a grammarian), though of course, 
if he zs talking about English usage, the fact that some other language 
has a different usage will not affect what he says about English. 

For a study like Professor Brandt’s which is definitely cross-cultural 
and comparative, the meaning of ethical terms has serious methodo- 
logical import. For if the terms are taken in a sense determined by 
their use in English, and if the language of the other culture has no 
term with an equivalent use, then there are no ethical terms to compare. 
Thus it becomes important to know how far meanings must be relaxed 
in order to inquire about possible similarities or differences between the 
usages of the two languages. In Professor Brandt’s terminology it is 
necessary to define a class of “‘appraisive terms” (pp. 85 f.) within 
which ethical terms (as defined in English) may be included for 
comparison with allied but possibly not identical terms as defined in 
the other language. How far this relaxation of meaning must go will 
evidently depend on how different the two sets of appraisive terms are, 
and how far it can go without the comparisons becoming meaningless 
may be a very difficult question. Professor Brandt’s definition of an 
appraisive term includes as one of its properties the fact that “‘normal 
members of the linguistic tradition have ethical attitudes connected 
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with these terms,” and this serves his purpose since he has concluded in 
the preceding chapter that Hopi do have “ethical attitudes” (pp. 67 ff.). 
For other comparisons, as he suggests, this might not serve; for example, 
if there are what some anthropologists have called “‘shame cultures” 
such that appraisals in those cultures lacked some of the properties 
needed to qualify an attitude as “ethical.’’ It is one of the great merits 
of Professor Brandt’s book that it brings into the open the logical 
problems inherent in cross-cultural comparisons. And since complex 
cultures include many subcultures, it seems that similar problems may 
occur in studies that are not cross-cultural. 

The position which Professor Brandt adopts with respect to the 
meaning of ethical terms may be illustrated by the distinctions he 
draws with respect to “‘ethical relativism.” This term, as he points out, 
has been used in quite different senses (pp. 87 ff.). Sometimes it 
refers merely to the fact that different societies do have distinctive 
ethical attitudes and opinions which are learned by their members as 
they absorb the culture and which are influenced by the totality of 
conditions in which the group lives and by the structure of the society 
and its culture. This he calls “‘cultural relativism” and accepts as true 
but not philosophically significant. But ethical relativism has been 
used also to refer to a logical thesis: that it is logically possible for two 
persons to use sentences “‘A is wrong” and “‘A is not wrong”’ without 
contradiction. If this meaning of “ethical relativism” is adopted 
Professor Brandt concludes that a cross-cultural study throws no light 
whatever upon it, since as was pointed out above he: regards the 
meaning of ethical concepts as determined by their use in the language 
in which they occur. “If the logical thesis is stated in terms of certain 
English words (as it was by us) or their equivalents, its truth is logically 
independent of facts about Hopi usage, unless these facts show that 
Hopi ethical terminology is equivalent to English.” It follows equally 
that “ethical term,” being defined by reference to English words, is in 
a sense ethnocentric, though not, in Professor Brandt’s judgmient, 
“flagrantly” so; ‘‘for it is we who are talking; it is about questions like 
our own that we want a theory; and ‘ethical relativism’ is an English 
term.” 

There is, moreover, a third or causal meaning of “ethical relativism” 
upon which psychological or anthropological data may throw light 
(Ch. XVI), and this is seen in deciding whether it is empirically 
possible for one person to approve something and another to disapprove 
it, both having in mind all the relevant facts. The question then is 
whether there is what Professor Brandt calls “qualified ethical dis- 
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agreement” (p. 238), that is, disagreements of attitude not determined 
by some agreed list of qualifications for ethical judgment. Taking what 


he regards as a maximal list of qualifications (cf. p. 104), and taking 


account also of what he ragards as the most probable psychological 
theory of learning (p. 281 and Pt. VI), Professor Brandt is inclined to 
conclude (very cautiously) that anthropology can show that two 
groups might “differ basically in ethical attitude when there are 
apparently no good grounds for attributing differences in ethical 
attitude to group differences in respect to our other qualifications” 
(p. 242). 

A judgment about the accuracy of Professor Brandt’s description 
of Hopi ethics must of course be made by anthropologists, and the 
reliability of his psychological theory of Hopi norms must be judged by 
psychologists and may quite possibly be affected by progress in that 
subject. For philosophy it appears to me that his study has great value 
in making clear some of the logical pitfalls inherent in comparative 
ethics and for its clarity in discriminating between questions of defini- 
tion and of logical relation, and in showing the interdependence 
between these. Its greatest value, however, seems to me to lie in the 
fact that it poses, rather than solves, a problem, viz., if ethics is 
primarily a study of the logic of ethical terms the meaning of which 
depends on their use in a given language, how is a language to be 
found that will obviate the “‘ethnocentricism”’ that may inhere in the 
terms of any given natural language ? For logic, it seems, even to make 
comparison significant and still more to make communication possible, 
must claim a generality not limited to single languages or cultures. 


GEORGE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


EMOTIVE PROPOSITIONS. By S6ren HAtipén. Stockholm, 
Almquist & Wiksell, 1954. Pp. 232. Sw. kr. 15:— (paper); 20:— 
(cloth). 

The ultimate aim of the author in this book is to establish the 
objectivity (in the sense of empirical verifiability) of “‘propositions of 
value”; he wants to account for what he describes as their “peculiar 
emotional tone” (p.10) without taking the emotivists’ tack of maintain- 
ing that they are mere vehicles for the expressing and producing of 
emotion. Hence the work is in the naturalistic tradition, but at the 
same time it gives a central place to alleged aspects of valuational 
experience which naturalists have generally ignored. 
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The key to understanding propositions of value is to be found, 
Mr. Halldén claims, in the analysis of emotive propositions. An 
emotive proposition is one in which an emotive property is asserted of 
something. If this thing is a perceptual (or, roughly, phenomenal) 
entity, the result is a perceptual emotive proposition, but if it is a physical 
object, the result is a physical emotive proposition. (There are other 
types as well, but these are the two most important ones.) 

Our concepts of emotive properties are formed by abstraction from 
the contents of emotions, just as those of simple “‘factual properties” 
are formed by abstraction from the contents of certain perceptions. 
‘*‘An emotive property is . . . one which stands in the same relation 
to the content of some emotion as the property of blueness does to the 
blue colour of visual perception” (p. 43). It is taken as an established 
psychological fact that we sometimes ‘“‘project’’ our emotions on 
perceptual contents (or on physical objects), and when this is done, 
the resulting situation is correctly describable by a perceptual emotive 
proposition (or by a physical emotive proposition). An example of the 
second kind is the proposition, ‘“That spider is horrible.” This pro- 
position allegedly attributes a property—albeit an emotive one—to 
the spider; it does not simply express the speaker’s (or thinker’s) 
emotion of horror toward the spider. A distinction is drawn, further- 
more, between positive and negative emotive properties, turning on 
whether the emotion concerned is a pleasurable or a painful one 
(P- 94)- 

A large portion of the book deals primarily with the following 
questions: (1) Are all emotive propositions self-contradictory? (2) Are 
all emotive propositions necessarily meaningless? (3) “Is every emotive 
proposition ~ such that it is logically necessary that p is not provable 
by scientific means ?”’ (p. 113) 

All three questions are given negative answers. The first is answered 
negatively because, as we have seen, some emotive propositions are 
perceptual ones and our “logical intuitions” tell us that no perceptual 
proposition can be self-contradictory (p. 130). To answer the second 
question, the author makes an obscure distinction between logical 
(L-) and factual (F-) meaninglessness: ‘‘We say that p is L-meaningless, 
if, and only if, it is logically necessary that p is meaningless. . . . p is 
F-meaningless, if, and only if, p is meaningless, but not L-meaningless”’ 
(p. 147). Since no perceptual propositions are L-meaningless, it 
follows that no perceptual emotive propositions are L-meaningless. The 
third question receives a negative answer because perceptual emotive 
propositions are verifiable by a direct appeal to experience. But “‘we 
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are not really interested in the status of perceptual emotive proposi- 
tions. What we are really interested in is the validity of physical 
emotive propositions...” (p.168). But with typical candor, Mr. Halldén 
admits that he has “‘not been able to find one circumstance which 
makes it appear plausible that some physical emotive propositions are 
verifiable” (p. 170). He adds, however, that since such unexception- 
able propositions as physical color propositions (e.g., “Cologne Cathe- 
dral is grey’’) share with physical emotive propositions most of their 
difficulties, one would not be justified in adopting a “discriminatory 
attitude” toward the latter. After finishing this long section of the book, 
one is left with serious doubts as to whether these extremely meager 
results are worth the seventy pages it takes to achieve them. 

The final chapter presents an analysis of the notion of general value 
(which seems to be identical with what other writers have called 
intrinsic value). It is argued, first of all, that general value is a property. 
Furthermore, “general value is a property of propositions” (p. 15). 
(The author makes no attempt to justify this remarkable assertion.) 
In order properly to analyze general value, one needs the notions of 
positive emotive property and of moral necessity. The relation of 
moral necessity is allegedly discovered when it is seen that certain 
facts make a proposition valuable. Where ‘(A)’ stands for the pro- 


position “‘A public museum owns the Mona Lisa,’’—‘“‘The fact that 
(A) is valuable is in some sense brought about by certain other facts” 
(p. 19). Some of these other facts are 


that the Mona Lisa is beautiful, that it is probable that visitors to the public 
museum would appreciate its beauty. . . . These circumstances do not merely 
happen to be correlated with the value property. They make (A) valuable... . 
The relation we have thus encountered seems to contain some idea of con- 
straint. . ... Thus beside logical necessity and causal necessity, we must put a 
third relation of the same type, the relation of moral necessity [p. 19]. 


Finally, we are offered the following analysis: “‘It is good if p” 
means: There is some determinate positive emotive property such 
that, at every moment, it is morally necessary that it applies to p 
(p. 200). I must confess that I have considerable difficulty in under- 
standing this analysis, primarily, I think, because the notion of moral 
necessity is far from clear. The author may have something like 
K6hler’s notion of requiredness in mind; but while it may make 
good sense to speak (as Kohler does) of a situation’s requiring or 
demanding a certain (as yet unperformed) action or some sort of 
alteration to itself, it does not seem to make any sense to speak of the 
facts’ morally necessitating or requiring that some proposition be 
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valuable. To make matters worse, the author maintains throughout 
the entire discussion of moral necessity that it is a relation holding 
between a set of facts and another fact (viz., that a certain proposition 
is valuable) ; but in his analysis of general value itself, as we have just 
seen, he suddenly asserts that it holds rather between a proposition 


and a positive emotive property. I can only agree with this sentiment 
which is mentioned (but not shared) by the author: “It seems natural 
to regard with suspicion any proposition of the type: morally 
necessitates g” (p. 196). 


The two most serious faults of this book are, first, the use of an 
unnecessarily abstruse terminology and, second, the holding of an 
uncriticized assumption which might be put in the following way: 
The only philosophically interesting use of language is the descriptive 
one. Let us consider each of these two points in order. Besides those 
difficulties involved with moral necessity, there are others connected 
with the notion of a proposition. Mr. Halldén uses the word ‘proposi- 
tion’ “‘to designate certain possible ‘thought contents’”’ (p. 33). He 
flatly rejects any view which conceives of them as being eternal and 
changeless entities existing outside space and time (p. 65). They are, 
rather, abstract entities having a certain structure which the author 
is admittedly unable to specify fully (pp. 60-61), and in which such 
things as concepts, objects, events, and perceived qualities “occur” 
(p. 68). Propositions thus come close to being identical with the facts 
or states of affairs which they can be said to describe; but any such 
straightforward identification must be ruled out, for it is held that in a 
proposition a property (or relation) is asserted of something (or group 
of things) and further that propositions are expressed by sentences— 
and these things presumably cannot be said of facts. Nevertheless, the 
author exhibits some doubt as to whether propositions and the states 
of affairs which they describe are the same or different: “‘I said that 
general value is a property of facts. I am not quite satisfied with this 
assertion. It is, I think, more adequate to say that general value is a 
property of propositions” (p. 15). But if propositions are entities which 
are distinct from states of affairs, persons, physical objects, feelings, etc., 
then it becomes extremely implausible to maintain, as Mr. Halldén 
does, that they are the only things which can be valuable. The author 
admits as much, at least by implication; for in evaluating the results 
of his analysis, he says: 


> 


I think they (i.e., common-sense concepts of value) have lost in interest... . 
If, for instance, the concept of general value really has the logical content 
ascribed to it here, I am not certain that I would always be so very much 
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interested in the question of what propositions it applies to, when trying to 
decide on some particular action [p. 208]. 

As for the second fault mentioned above, it may be noted that 
Mr. Halldén assumes without discussion that the predicates of all 
meaningful propositions (with the exception of “logically decidable” 
ones) either attribute a property to the thing named by the subject, or 
ascribe a relation to two or more things. Thus it is simply taken for 
granted that value is a property and that “duty is a binary relation 
holding between a person and a class of actions” (p. 55). ““Concepts 
of value are all either properties or relations” (p. 12). It is regrettable 
that the author so uncritically adopts such a view concerning these 
concepts (or, as many philosophers would rather put it, concerning 
the role of these words). Since something very much like this assumption 
has received cogent criticism recently from several well-known con- 
temporary British philosophers, one would have expected that at least 
a passing reference to their writings and perhaps even a brief answer 
to some of their more important objections would be forthcoming. But 
one looks in vain in this book for any mention at all of the work of 
such men as J. L. Austin, or for any reference to the later work of 
Wittgenstein. 

Emotive propositions are undoubtedly important and may even 
figure crucially in value and moral judgments or (what is much more 
likely) in aesthetic judgments. They deserve to be carefully analyzed; 
but the treatment which they receive in this work is obscure to the 
point of being unintelligible, reaches conclusions which are neither 
significant nor convincing, and only makes mysterious what it tries to 
make clear. 

GEORGE PirCcHER 
Harvard University 


THE EMOTIVE THEORY OF ETHICS. By Avrum Stro.t. 
University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 28, No. 1, 
pp. 1-92. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1954. $1.25. 


The topic of this monograph is more narrow than one might expect 
from the title, since it aims to describe and assess only the relevant views 
of Stevenson, Richard Robinson, and the early Ayer (not including 
his Horizon paper of 1949). But what is discussed is treated with care 
and lucidity. Moral philosophers should be interested in it on account 
of various distinctions and definitions which are proposed, such as the 
definitions of ‘‘expressive of feeling (and/or attitude)”’ and of “‘evocative 
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of feeling (and/or attitude),”’ the discussions of what might intelligibly 
be meant by “‘emotional tautology” and “emotive synonym,” and the 
queries about how to identify an “‘ethical’’ term or statement. The 
major theses of the monograph, however, are criticisms of the emotive 
theories and particularly of the emotivists’ objections to traditional 
views of the meaning and verifiability of ethical statements. I shall 
state and criticize what strike me as his major arguments. As will 
be seen, I am unable to accept many of these arguments. 

Before beginning, let me state my own usage of certain terms, which 
differs slightly from Stroll’s use of them. I shall mean by “‘naturalism” 
the view that ethical predicates can be adequately rendered (defined) 
in an “empirical language” (in Hempel’s sense), like the predicates of 
empirical science; and that ethical statements have the same episte- 
mological status as the statements of empirical science. I shall mean by 
*‘non-naturalism” the view that naturalism is false, but that ethical 
predicates still designate properties and that ethical statements are 
meaningful and knowable (or at least justifiably believed). With the 
terms thus defined, Stroll can be said to state (of course correctly) 
that Ayer and Stevenson agree that both naturalism and non-natural- 
ism are inadequate as accounts of the actual use of ethical language, 
and pose as an alternative theories the common distinctive feature of 
which is recognition of the emotive meaning or function of ethical 
terms. They differ among themselves, however, in that Ayer regards 
characteristic uses of ethical predicates as being purely emotive, whereas 
Stevenson thinks such uses often have some naturalistically analyzable 
descriptive meaning, although the emotive meaning is essential. 
Stroll’s main aim is to state and criticize their objections to naturalism 
and non-naturalism. 

The emotivist critique of non-naturalism. Stroll begins with the argument 
that ethical terms cannot designate because their meaning is purely 
emotive, an argument he attributes to Ayer. (I do not see how this 
could be an argument; for in order to know that a term is purely emotive, 
one first has to know that it doesn’t designate. And I do not believe 
Stroll shows that Ayer actually used such an argument.) Stroll begins 
his counterargument by proposing that to say a term has purely 
emotive meaning is to say either that it is purely expressive, from the 
point of view of the speaker (in the sense that the sole cause of the 
utterance is an emotion or attitude); or that it is purely evocative 
(in the sense that it produces emotive or attitudinal effects in the 
auditor and no other ones—in particular, no cognitive ones). He then 
offers two criticisms of the view that ethical terms are purely emotive. 
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(1) To say that an emotion or attitude was the sole cause of the use of an 
ethical expression would amount to saying that the use was involuntary, 
for it would be saying that the utterance was caused independently 
even of any cognitive awareness of the emotion; and this is absurd. 
‘Moreover, we know perfectly well that sometimes we say “‘x is good” 
because we believe it is good, or because we want to convey approval 
or disapproval to someone; so there are cases in which an emotion or 
attitude is not the sole cause of an ethical utterance. (Carritt used a 
very similar argument in Ethical and Political Thinking [Oxford, 1947], 
p- 32.) (2) He points out that there is another sense in which we say 
an utterance expresses an emotion: if it causes an awareness, in the 
auditor, that the speaker has an emotional state, or if the auditor 
infers and can properly infer from it that the speaker was in an emo- 
tional state. (A use of a term cannot be expressive in this sense unless 
it is expressive—but not necessarily purely expressive—from the point 
of view of the speaker; but there is no simple connection between being 
expressive and being evocative.) Stroll then points out that a term 
which is expressive in this sense cannot be purely evocative and hence 
is not purely emotive either (if “purely emotive” implies having no 
non-emotive causes or effects). In other words, an ethical utterance 
which is expressive in this sense “‘says something” (p. 39). 

What might Ayer reply to these arguments? (1) I think he must 
concede that an emotion or attitude is seldom the whole cause of an 
ethical—or any other—utterance. I think he must also concede that 
he was never very clear about what he meant by ‘“‘expressing.”’ But 
these concessions would not commit him to holding that ethical 
utterances make assertions. (The request, “Would you please open the 
door?” is presumably controlled by a belief that someone is in a 
position to open a door, but it does not make any assertion.) Indeed, 
I believe he could define an important sense in which ethical utter- 
ances might be said to express only emotions (or attitudes) toward certain 
things, consistently with these concessions. (2) Suppose Ayer granted 
that perhaps he went too far in suggesting the evocativeness of ethical 
language is independent of beliefs aroused in the auditor. Suppose he 
even admitted that ethical language never arouses emotional effects in 
an auditor except by means of arousing beliefs in him. He could still 
deny, however, that the beliefs essential in producing the emotive 
effect (e.g., a belief that the speaker is very angry) are related to 
anything asserted by the statement, or are beliefs which the speaker 
had and was intending to convey by making the statement. He could 
still hold that the ethical statement made no assertion, is neither true 
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nor false, is not confirmable or disconfirmable. Note that an insane 
person might babble entirely meaningless expressions, thereby leading 
me to infer, and correctly, that he was insane; this would hardly show 
that his speech was meaningful after all! (The conditions under 
which the arousal of beliefs by a statement is evidence for cognitive 
significance is a complex topic; see my comments in Mind, n.s., LXI 
[1952], 467-469, for some considerations.) (3) Ayer could also say 
that his view that ethical terms function emotively was not used as an 
argument to prove they have no cognitive meaning, but rather as a 
proposal to explain their use, which accounts for their unanalyz- 
ability equally as well as the alternative non-naturalist theory. 

The emotivist critique of naturalism. Stroll also construes Ayer as rejecting 
naturalism on the ground of the pure emotiveness of ethical terms; 
I cannot accept this account of the argument, but I agree with his 
conclusion, that Ayer had no tenable refutation of naturalism. Let us, 
however, turn to the discussion of Stevenson. Where does Stevenson 
think naturalisms fall down? The answer, I believe, is that he thinks 
naturalisms (a) ignore the emotive meaning of ethical terms, (b) con- 
strue ethical disagreement as disagreements in belief (which in principle 
could be settled like any disagreement in science) instead of as dis- 
agreements in attitude, and (c) overlook the fact that ethical terms 
are used so variously that one cannot say that there is one-and-only-one 
descriptive meaning (or a simple set of them) for characteristically 
ethical uses of a particular ethical term. These criticisms of naturalism, 
of course, are compatible with holding that a particular use of an 
ethical term may be ascribed, with tolerable accuracy, a descript've 
meaning naturalistically definable. 

Stroll construes Stevenson’s main argument against naturalism to be 
that naturalistic analyses fail to reproduce the emotive meaning of 
ethical terms, which is essential to them in the sense that “‘if it were 
absent the judgment would no longer be an ethical judgment at all” 
(p. 47). Now of this reasoning one might doubt whether Stevenson 
shows the emotive function is thus central; and even if, for the sake 
of argument, one granted Stevenson this entire point, one would still 
not have to concede that naturalism was deficient in respects such as 
(b) and (c) above. (I return to this shortly.) Stroll does not discuss 
whether Stevenson has any further arguments to buttress his criticisms 
of traditional naturalisms. His criticism here takes the form of arguing 
that Stevenson is inconsistent in holding both that emotive meaning 
is essential to ethical terms, and also that naturalistically definable 
expressions are often cognitively synonymous with ethical terms 
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(pp. 50 ff.). He says we might describe the mistake by saying Stevenson 
confuses the meaning of a term (questions about what other expressions 
are synonymous with it) with its use (causes and effects). 

In a later context (p. 76) Stroll in effect raises the question whether 
the above argument against naturalism leads to the objection (b), 
cited above. Or, in the terms Stroll uses, would it follow from the fact 
that ethical terms express attitudes, that values are dependent on 
attitudes? Stroll’s view is that it does not, for this reason. Suppose “‘is 
»” (*Q” designating some property), so that whether 
something is good depends on whether it is Q, and whether it is 
thought good depends on whether it is thought to be Q. Now, if a 
person approves of whatever is Q (good), then whenever he says “‘A is Q”’ 
he will approve of A. In this case it will be true both that the value is 
independent of his attitude (unless ‘“‘Q’’ somehow refers to attitudes), 
and also that the value statements will express an approving attitude. 
Hence one’s holding that ethical terms express attitudes does not 
imply that ethical disagreements are essentially disagreements in 
attitude. 

We should note, however, that this argument works only if it is held 
that ethical terms express both attitudes and beliefs (i.e., have cognitive 
meaning as well as emotive meaning). At least this is true if, as I think, 
we have to identify “ethical disagreement’? between persons by 
observing whether they can honestly utter verbally contradictory 
ethical sentences (e.g., “X is right’’; ‘“X is not right’’). Now if we adopt 
this criterion of ethical disagreement, and also hold that ethical state- 
ments express only attitudes (are caused solely by attitudes, according 
to Stroll’s proposal—or stand in certain weaker relations to attitudes), 
then we have to admit that ethical agreements and disagreements can 
be inferred from information about disagreements or agreements in 
attitude, alone. In this sense, values will be determined by attitudes. 
But Stroll’s point is well taken that this inference cannot be drawn if 
we hold only that ethical terms express attitudes—so long as they do 
not purely express attitudes, i.e., if they express beliefs as well. 

One of Stroll’s most interesting chapters takes up the question of what 
an emotivist can do to explain the apparent necessary truth of a state- 
ment like ‘“‘We ought not to do wrong.” Stroll considers the view 
proposed, e.g., by Robinson, that such a statement can be viewed as an 
“emotive tautology.” Stroll provides an interesting definition of this 
concept, and then shows the difficulty of trying to hold that there are 
such tautologies at the same time that one holds, as some have done, 
that different terms are never emotively synonymous. He considers 
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interesting definitions of ‘“‘emotive synonymy” and concludes that it 
is rather absurd to hold that no terms are emotive synonyms. 

Stroll concludes with a well-taken plea for more empirical studies of 
the use of ethical language. His general evaluation of the emotive 
theory is that its more radical formulations are untenable, whereas 
its less radical formulations, while better defensible and worth while 
as subtle accounts of ethical debate and various features of the use of 
ethical terms, turn out to be little different from some traditional 
naturalisms. 

One would wish that his bibliography included reference to dis- 
cussions by W. F. R. Hardie, Bertrand Russell, J. E. Ledden, and 
A. E. Duncan-Jones (as reported by Broad in the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, 1933-1934). 

RICHARD B. BRANDT 


Swarthmore College 


AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF THE EXPRESSIONS “TRUE,” 
“PERFECTLY CERTAIN” AND “EXTREMELY PROBABLE.” 
By Arne Naess. Oslo, I Kommisjon Hos Jacob Dybwad, 1953. 


Pp. 41. 


This paper is an original, odd, suggestive, tantalizing, careful, 
puzzling piece of work. It starts from the observation that assertions 
about the current or ordinary use of words are empirical ones; proceeds 
to investigate some chosen assertions of this type, using a carefully 
framed questionnaire and analyzing the answers statistically; and 
hints that the results of this and similar future investigations “‘are 
relevant to a great number of questions now treated by analytical 
philosophy” (p. 5). Exactly what Mr. Naess takes to be their relevance 
is, to one’s sorrow, left unclear—‘‘The question of relevancy is compli- 
cated,” he says (p. 37), “and needs consideration which makes it 
undesirable to take it up in this article.’ But once this single, though 
substantial, reservation has ‘been made, one can go on to applaud 
a good deal in the work. What makes it so puzzling and tantalizing is 
Naess’s vagueness about the point of the investigation for philosophy. 
The actual empirical study is original in conception and carefully 
conducted, and it leads to suggestive results. 

Naess is well aware, to begin with, of the difficulty of composing an 
unexceptionable questionnaire. Questions can very easily be “‘loaded”’ 
as a result of the philosophical predilections of the framer. “Scoring,” 
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too, is a problem: results require a certain amount of analysis, and 
“the interpretation made by the analyst of the answer may be inade- 


quate, because of his inability to be unbiased, having through years 
of study and talking acquired a system of professional prejudices” 
(p. 30). These traps he largely avoids by confining himself to questions 
of the form ‘“‘Does A, in your view, express the same assertion as B ?”’— 
the criterion for deciding that two sentences “express the same asser- 
tion” being that you cannot “‘imagine possible (but perhaps not actual) 
circumstances (conditions, existing state of affairs) of such a kind that 
if they were present you would accept A as warranted but reject B, 
or vice versa” (p. 38). This form of question proves quite a delicate 
instrument for showing up certain points of usage—particularly in 
connection with the problems raised by the application of the terms 
“true” and “certain” to scientific theories (pp. 13, 16-17) and pre- 
dictions (pp. 21-23) as contrasted with statements of present fact. 
It also enables Naess to indicate how far people vary in their answers 
to the question ‘‘Does ‘It is true that X’ express the same assertion as 
‘It is perfectly certain that X°?” according to the type of the sentence 
X—present fact, more or less remote prediction, scientific theory or 
whatever. This at any rate suggests one solid philosophical moral, 
viz., that philosophical doctrines about the relation of truth to certainty 
and probability cannot hope for universal acceptance so long as they 
are stated in a completely general form (cf. p. 26). 

In a few places, nevertheless, it does seem Mr. Naess’s own ‘“‘philo- 
sophical prejudices” have influenced his interpretation of the results. 
The only place in which this arouses real disquiet is the final section of 
all: here he offers some hypotheses about the extent to which certain 
pairs of sentences (e.g., ““p”’ and “It is true that p”) mean the same in 
current usage, basing his hypotheses solely on the evidence of the 
questionnaire. But “identity of expressed assertion,” as he has carefully 
defined it, may be a necessary condition of identity of meaning, without 
guaranteeing it. It might, for instance, be established that all proper 
occasions for the use of the sentence “‘It is true that p,”’ and no others, 
were also proper occasions for the use of the sentence “‘It is perfectly 
certain that p,” yet identity of meaning would still not have been 
established. For this normally requires identity, not only of proper 
occasions of use, but also of entailments or “‘logical powers”’; and what 
follows from stateménts about the certainty of p is different from what 
follows from the corresponding statements about the truth of p, even if 
we allow that the proper occasions for making the statements may be 
exactly the same. One gets the impression both here and generally 
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that |Mr. Naess has been operating with an oversimple model for the 
functioning of language and that his experiment was designed in the 
first place to handle only idealized “descriptive” statements. 

It was probably wise of Naess to start by presenting his material, 
as he does, in such a way as to move “‘from the simple to the com- 
plicated and from the less controversial to the more controversial”’ 
(p. 6). Still, in this field controversy cannot be entirely avoided, and 
one must hope that, before Naess gets too immersed in the practical 
work of framing and using more and more similar questionnaires, he 
will sit down and tell us what exactly they are designed to prove. Until 
this is done, it will be easy for philosophers to ignore his work. “‘Even 
if 25.8 % of persons were found to give the sum of two and two as 
five,”’ they will argue, “‘that would leave the correctness of the formula 
‘2 + 2 — 4’ in formal arithmetic unaffected: surely also, the fact that 
quite a number of people were prepared to give some sense to the 
statement ‘Jones knows the time assiduously’ would not destroy the 
familiar, established use of terms, which rules out the collocation 
of such a verb and such an adverb ?”’ And it would be a pity if Naess’s 
work were to be entirely ignored, for, reading through the paper, one 
certainly feels that the reactions of his answerers prove something about 
the nature of our concepts. It may be that the point would become 
clearer if one undertook not statistical enquiries, using short question- 
naires and large groups of answerers, but detailed investigations of the 
usage of very small groups of persons—that, after all, was Socrates’ 
method. Naess is keen to treat his work scientifically, and indeed to 
construct ‘“‘a scientific discipline of cognitive communication” (p. 5); 
but this science, like other human sciences, calls for case studies as well 
as statistical surveys, and some of its more important morals do not 
come out clearly if one uses statistical methods alone. Let us hope 
that case studies too are on Mr. Naess’s program. At the moment, all 
one can do about the larger aspects of his work is to suspend judgment. 


fa STEPHEN TOULMIN 
Melbourne University 


LA PHILOSOPHIE POLITIQUE DE PLATON DANS. LES 
“LOIS.” By Maurice VANHouTTE. (Bibliothéque Philosophique de 
Louvain, XIV.) Louvain, Publications Universitaires de Louvain, 


1954. Pp. ix, 466. Fr. B. 195, $3.90. 


It is probably true to say that Plato’s Laws have received attention 
from scholars more often because they were regarded as supplying 
evidence of importance for particular problems than because of any 
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great interest in the work itself taken as a whole. For a generation or 
more it has been a commonplace to deplore the inadequacies which 
result from such an approach—yet up till now not very much has been 
done to remedy this state of affairs. Particular studies have not been 
lacking. Some pertinent questions were raised but not solved in 
G. Muller’s Studien zu den platonischen Nomot (Munich, 1951). The 
present large book attempts to deal more comprehensively than pre- 
vious writers with what is surely the central theme of the work, the 
political doctrines. What we are given constitutes in effect a unified 
thesis, elaborated with great subtlety and ingenuity, and which, if 
right, would establish the main lines of all future approaches to the 
problems of the Laws. In what follows an attempt will be made to 
state the steps in the argument, with comment and criticism inter- 
spersed. 

The first part of the book is concerned with the state of the text of the 
Laws as we have it at the present time. It is argued in the first place 
that what we have is the treatise as Plato left it. The ancient statements 
to the contrary, e.g. that it underwent some form of revision by Philip 
of Opus after Plato’s death, are discounted as conjectural, and 
Vanhoutte is even prepared to attribute to Plato the division into 
twelve books, on the ground that each book represents that part of the 
dialogue which was supposed to have occupied one hour out of a 
twelve hour day. But this is surely impossible to accept; the fourth 
book ends at midday as we are told explicitly at 722c, and it simply 
is not possible to explain this away. Nor are the reasons given for 
rejecting the tradition that the Laws were in some sense corrected and 
edited by Philip of Opus very convincing, though here admittedly 
certainty is not attainable. But with these two provisions we may 
accept what is after all the important point—the Laws are the work 
of Plato and are at least substantially as he left them. It is next argued 
that the Laws are in fact unfinished—what we have is une euvre en 
pleine gestation and this is the reason for the obvious imperfections and 
disorder in the arrangement of the material and in its detailed exposi- 
tion. But we are not to suppose that this disorder remains simply 
because Plato did not have time to revise and polish the work before 
his death—the incompleteness is a philosophic incompleteness. Here 
we come to the special thesis of Vanhoutte: the philosophic incom- 
pleteness of the Laws springs from Plato’s failure to solve the problem 
of the relationship between the rational and the irrational in politics, 
and the disorder which has so frequently been a matter of comment is 
due simply to this. 
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The antithesis between the rational and the irrational is developed 
by Vanhoutte in terms drawn from writers who are certainly not 
Platonic in their approach to politics—there is a debt here to Hegel 
and to certain modern writers such as Merleau-Ponty and Camus. 
And, rather ominously, we are told (p. 66) of the need to abandon 
naive intellectualism in order to search for the latent content of the 
Platonic legislation. But although the starting point is not Plato we do 
in fact return to the Laws very soon. For Plato the problem of the 
conflict between the rational and the irrational becomes the problem 
of the transition from the world of the Forms to the world of pheno- 
mena, a transition which Plato thought of sometimes in terms of 
Dialectic and sometimes in terms of the artist striving to imitate an 
ideal exemplar. This second simile is regarded as particularly impor- 
tant for the Laws. (This perhaps involves taking rather too seriously 
certain passages such as 817b-d where Plato speaks of legislators 
fulfilling the functions of poets.) In each case the problem is this: how, 
starting from the Forms, can we produce a system of legislation which 
will both embody the Forms and at the same time apply to particular 
situations? Vanhoutte supposes that Plato begins as it were from both 
sides at once—the Forms and the empirical experience of Greek 
political life expressed in existing legal provisions, and that he fails 
philosophically to reduce the material so presented to a unity. The 
bulk of the book is occupied with detailed analyses of different themes 
in the Laws in the light of this general hypothesis. Whether the hypo- 
thesis be accepted or rejected these discussions will be found of con- 
siderable value and future students will have to take them into account. 
The author contemplates further detailed studies in the Laws and these 
will be awaited with interest. 

But what of the general thesis? It will readily be seen that the thesis 
has at least two aspects: (1) In what way did Plato late in his life 
regard the transition from Forms to particulars in the sphere of morals 
and politics, assuming as certain that he continued to hold to a general 
theory of Forms? (2) How far does the answer to the first question 
really provide a key to the understanding of the Laws as a whole? 
The first question raises no less a problem than the interpretation of 
Plato’s thought on metaphysics. The approach to this problem through 
the terminology of successive determinations of the indeterminate is 
fashionable in certain quarters at present and might even be right. 
But it may be doubted how far the approach will be helpful when we 
pass from Plato’s ontology to his ethics. Is there any real evidence that 
Plato thought of ethical or legal problems in quite this way either in the 
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Republic or in the Politicus? In a work such as the Laws the problem was 
bound to crop up at the practical level, and here Vanhoutte is clearly 
right: sometimes Plato does begin at the ideal level and at other times 
he seems to begin at the empirical level. But this has regularly been 
pointed out and in itself does not mean very much—in fact most political 
writing in varying degrees is probably susceptible of the same descrip- 
tion. What remains doubtful is how far Plato had the metaphysical 
problem involved consciously before his mind when he was working 
at the Laws. Surely he would have discussed it more systematically if 
this had been the case? It is perhaps here that the method of intuitive 
analysis pursued by Vanhoutte has most dangers—an attempt to 
discover the latent thought of the Laws may succeed in describing not 
what Plato thought, but what we would like him to have thought about 
a great deal more than he did. 


es G. B. KERFERD 
University of Manchester 


SECULARISM IS THE WILL OF GOD. An Essay in the Social 
Philosophy of Democracy and Religion. By Horace M. KA.ten. 
New York, Twayne Publishers, 1955. Pp. 233. $4.00. 


All readers familiar with the career of Dr. Kallen know him as 
William James’s pupil, disciple, and biographer, to whom James left 
his unfinished work when he died in 1910. Kallen was, further, closely 
associated with other outstanding men in American thought, such as 
Royce and Santayana, during his own student and teaching years at 
Harvard. The present Professor Emeritus in the Graduate Faculty and 
Research Professor in Social Philosophy at the New School for Social 
Research in New York is known to the world of philosophy also as the 
man who helped Dewey and Schiller to develop pragmatism. Dr. 
Kallen himself extended that philosophy to the arts, culture, education, 
and, as the title of the present volume suggests, above all to religion. 

In the charitable spirit of his master, James’s legatee extols through- 
out the value of the love-without-hate principle. A glowing chapter 
in Secularism Is the Will of God (Ch. XVII) closes with a ringing, 
Jamesian, Spencerian tribute to the Unknown God as “the Acme 
Beyond any acme of Love we ever can know, Love whose providence 
makes history a rendering unto Caesar what is Caesar’s and unto 
God what is God’s who anyhow keeps his own. Herein lives the 
Fatherhood of God which, by commanding the Many to righteousness 
and equal liberty, shapes history toward the perfect brotherhood of 
man.” This is the nature of the Kallen Deus absconditus as Love. 
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Dr. Kallen’s Secularism—whatever the term may mean to another— 
insures equal liberty for all in a way impossible to any but the “religion 
of religions,” as he names his creed. This volume is, in its author’s 
words, a theologico-political tractate. Its positing of the Secularist 
One God may offer hope to individuals caught in the insecurity and 
anxieties of our mid-2oth-century atom era. For there are many 
moderns who seem unable to believe in any God but the one to whom 
St. Paul found an altar on Mars Hill: the Unknown. That such belief 
involves assent to the proposition that faith is of its very nature an 
absurdity, the Secularist has stressed along with the fact that he is in 
good company—that of Tertullian and Reinhold Niebuhr, as well as 
St. Paul himself (for he so interprets the famous definition of faith as 
“the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”’ 
in a Pauline letter)—in holding faith to be a belief in things that cannot 
be and that are. 

In passing, I wish to observe that faith can never be called an 
absurdity without mental suicide. Though faith may seem paradoxical, 
it Cannot represent any real contradiction of terms, for then it ceases 
to be faith and is mere bravado. Even as paradoxical, the paradox 
must be accepted as ultimately removable. To hold faith absurd, even 
though the holder be a Kierkegaard, is to fail to give it the intellectual 
assent that is a condition of its presence in a human being. 

Reasons for calling Secularism the will of God are, as the philo- 
sophical author recognizes, dependent on what concept a man has of 
God. To Kallen, God is ‘‘a changing configurational pattern of old 
existences passing out, new ones entering in. . . .” “Orchestral” is one 
of a number of names suggested for this pattern. This idea of God is 
really a repudiation of all that the philosophers in the intellectualist 
tradition had learned of Him, and suggests Rilke’s apotheosis of music 
in the orphic cult which climaxed that tragic poet’s furies-pursued 
life—a life which reads like a microcosm of what happened in the 
culture of his homeland, Germany. What Dr. Kallen seems to demand 
is a Rilkean song-alone-over-the-land theology. His belief that it can 
be appended to other theologies in our pluralistic country must be 
called—much as I dislike to use the word regarding such a hoped-for 
harmony—highly unrealistic. It is only another faith in a hodgepodge 
of faiths for a nation where, by government enactment, believers must 
live and work together in peace. 

But do they? Ah, there’s the rub. Communists and Catholics are 
singled out as red and black totalitarian troublemakers respectively. 


Such an alignment is, however, as completely false to the facts of 
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philosophical history as it is to Christianity. The connection between 


cultural trends and political action (which is quite as intimate as 
Dr. Kallen holds it to be) appears in the history of the superstate whose 
politico-metaphysical ground was first posited by Hegel. Before 
totalitarianism, in its Moscow form, could take shape, the West had to 
reject a centuries-old intellectual tradition which had been won and 
preserved with more blood, sweat, and tears than Churchill called for 
in our last war. For the superstate philosophy is a direct and inevitable 
product of the subjectivism initiated by Descartes. It dates, not from 
the age of the Christian Apostles, but only from the seventeenth 
century. To make the state everything, the individual nothing, may be 
the exact opposite of what the subjectivist freedom-philosophers 
intended, but in the event, we see God’s judgment on the lack of 
realism in subjectivism itself. The counterpart of the absolute state, 
business fascism, resting in its present and past forms on a laissez faire 
principle, is a development in political economy of the same diseased 
ideology that produced the superstate. Laissez faire is the climate of 
tyranny just as legality is that of freedom. Beautiful America confirms 
her liberty in law. 

Our own government as one of laws and not of men is literally praised 
to the skies in its apotheosis by Kallen. (Its laws, it may be said paren- 
thetically, are backed by military might as those of the Catholicism 
arraigned so bitterly in this book neither are, nor by Catholic principle 
can be.) But here is an instance where friends are to be feared more 
than enemies. To take the American Way as itself a religion—indeed 
the religion of religions—is to do violence both to our founders’ simple 
political intention and to each holder of any of the many faiths here 
represented. To a convinced Catholic, for example, Chapter XX VII 
(“The Will of God as the Americanization of Romanism’’) stands on a 
par with Swift’s Modest Proposal for Preventing the Children of Poor People 
Srom Being a Burden to Their Parents or the Country (by fattening and eating 
them). In his own proposal that the Catholic clergyman in our land 
Americanize Romanism by giving up all “domination” and leaving 
to the faithful their own care, not only of churches and schools but of 
questions of belief itself, Kallen is asking for the evisceration of Catho- 
licism in favor of his own religion or Secularism. Some clergymen, to be 
sure, have done just this, because freedom is a working fact in Catholi- 
cism; but in the process they have also given up the very essence of the 
faith they had earlier bet their lives on—to use a favorite and telling 
Kallen phrase—when they were ordained as Catholic priests. 

But it is as a political tractate in theological form that this 
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manifesto out-Hegels Hegel and out-Marxes Karl Marx. Our federal 
Republic, in the first place, is so far from being a fellowship of believers 
in the tenets of a religion called Secularism, that to so hold it would 
be to thrust a religious test into the Constitution. But good lawyers, as 
John Courtney Murray writes in his essay on American Pluralism 
( Thought, Summer, 1954), wrote good laws for us. Instead of intending 
the “‘no establishment’? and ‘“‘free exercise’? clauses of the First 
Amendment to be articles of faith they made it very clear that they 
are articles of peace. Our unity is a purely political one. To quote a 
Harvard report on General Education in a Free Society, this unity consists 
in “‘agreement on the good of man at the level of performance without 
the necessity of agreement on ultimates.”’ Our Bill of Rights, in other 
words, as the historic product of Christianity’s declaration of man’s 
native rights, represents a triumphal working philosophy in civic 
matters. If it were to be made itself a religion, it would be, tpso facto, 
no longer workable. Finally, if Dr. Kallen’s constant repetition of the 
title of this volume calls to mind Hegel’s “‘Es ist der Gang Gottes in der 
Welt, das der Staat ist’”—with the difference, of course, in the states 
meant by the American and German philosophers—the reason is that 
the state for both Kallen and Hegel actualizes the Deus absconditus in 
action. Only with us, Secularism as an over-all theologico-political 
mandate—that same secularism which has, outside Russia, never 


before been invoked as itself a saving principle—would bring with its 
inevitable scientific-technocratic norms the closest thing to hell on 
earth so far attained in our planet’s cultural hisory. 


M. Wuircoms HEss 
Athens, Ohio 


GOD AND SPACE-TIME. By Arrep P. St1eRNoTTE. With a Fore- 
word by Henry NELson WieMAN. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1954. Pp. xxvii, 455. $5.00. 


Philosophy of Religion in the last thirty years has been forced to 
reconsider all of its problems in the light of the new philosophic 
concern to “take time seriously.”” To mention Bergson, Alexander, 
Whitehead, Morgan, Smuts, Hartshorne, Montague, and Brightman, 
is to mention thinkers who have injected temporalism into, and thereby 
transformed, the eternalism of traditional thought about God. Of all 
of these formulations, that of Samuel Alexander is in some respects 
the most startling, for he makes deity itself a quality to emerge from 
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the creative evolution which permeates the ultimate non-deitied 
ingredients of reality. We were ready, then, for the kind of searching 
analysis of ‘Deity in the Philosophy of Samuel Alexander’? which 
Dr. Stiernotte affords us in this book. 

In Part I of his book, Dr. Stiernotte expounds Alexander’s realism, 
the relation of deity and God, and Alexander’s theory of value and of 
the religious consciousness. While every attempt is made to be fair to 
Alexander, and while Alexander’s thought is made to stand out clearly 
over against similar and contrasting views, this reviewer wonders 
whether Dr. Stiernotte’s exposition does not suffer from a failure to 
realize sufficiently that Alexander’s concepts have to be interpreted, 
like Hegel’s, in the light of the stage of development of his thought. 
This possible failure in synoptic perspective does not detract seriously 
from Dr. Stiernotte’s illuminating discussion of ambiguities in Alexan- 
der’s thought, especially of the relation of nisus, God, and deity. 

In Part II, Dr. Stiernotte finds it necessary to reject Alexander’s 
doctrine of deity. In his own view, he makes the doctrine of nisus 
central as the creative agency in all emergence. Stiernotte rejects 
Alexander’s theory of value as being subjective in favor of a theory 
of value which curiously merges, if not merely juxtaposes, the kind of 
realistic objectivity in value-judgment sponsored by G. E. Moore, 
with the kind of objectivity sponsored by a realistic theory of natural 
law, such as that expounded by John Wild. Finally, Dr. Stiernotte 
enthusiastically embraces Alexander’s view of the sui generis nature 
of religious experience, a view which modifies Rudolph Otto’s idea 
of the holy by opening it further to rational inquiry. For Stiernotte, 
however, this religious experience is the human response to an “‘holistic”’ 
nisus. 

In Stiernotte’s thought, in a word, we find time and creative emer- 
gence taken seriously enough to reject all timeless realities. Unfortu- 
nately, Dr. Stiernotte seems to find it necessary to pile scorn rather than 
careful argument upon idealisms. In his own realism he does not, like 
classical realists, confront seriously enough the problem which “taking 
time seriously” poses. These realists, along with idealists, have not 
been able to understand how a rigorously emergent process can account 
for the particular unity and structure that the known world has, or 
why, on emergent grounds, we should expect consistency in the future 
from a nisus which, in the description here given, cannot in any sense 
know the present, past, or future. 

Granted ambiguities in Alexander, three points of interpretation 
bother this reviewer. Is Dr. Stiernotte correct in his crucial contention 
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that Alexander does not make the nisus central? It may well be that 
time in Alexander seems to move from being an equal co-partner with 
space to having a “‘superior function to that of Space”’ as the soul of 
space-time. And it may be, as our author thinks, that in Book IV, 
Volume II of Space, Time, and Deity, Alexander, feeling that time does 
not provide the necessary driving force, adds the nisus to time, without 
clarifying which is subsidiary to the other. The question is: Is Alexander 
ever speaking more than metaphorically when he says that time is 
“the soul of Space-Time’”’? Isn’t this,indeed, his way of saying, at the 
earliest phase of his analysis, that the matrix of space-time is to be 
conceived of as pregnant with novelty? May it not be that the concept 
of nisus comes at a later stage of the discussion not as an addition but 
as a more concrete explication of what was in the beginning suggested 
by the dynamism of time? Without time there could be no nisus; 
which is to say that time is nisus or the ““demand”’ for emergence, which 
Alexander verbalizes at the simplest stage of exposition by saying that 
time is the soul of space-time. Similarly, the nisus of later verbalization 
is the “restlessness”’ of space-time at the beginning. This view keeps 
unity of conception in Alexander, and does not bring up the problem 
which does arise on Stiernotte’s ‘‘modification,” of how nisus as one 
kind of creative agency toward wholes is metaphysically related to 
time, let alone to the independent values which come into the picture 
on Stiernotte’s view (cf. pp. 320, 336). 

Were space not limited, this reviewer would also call for recon- 
sideration of the question whether God ‘‘as the whole universe . . . in 
travail with deity” (Space, Time, and Deity, I1, 354) does not have 
enough unity to be himself a knower. (See ibid., Il, pp. 355-356.) 
Granted that the knowing, the “‘deisings,” or enjoyments of this (finite) 
God are indefinitely superior to the human mind at its best, there 
seems little doubt that Alexander insists that it is mental, a fact 
de-emphasized, to say the least, by Dr. Stiernotte. (See pp. 63, 65, 
137, 107, 122, 103, 105, 213, 240, 246.) 

Finally, while Dr. Stiernotte stipulates otherwise, he actually treats 
Alexander as if he were much more of a subjectivist in value theory than 
he is, partly because his own conviction seems to be: either independ- 
ence of the knower-appreciator, or subjectivism. But while Alexander 
does emphasize the contribution of the knower-appreciator to the 
experience of value, he does not deny that the value-experience is also 
rooted in factors independent of the appreciative act. To take one 
passage quoted by Dr. Stiernotte in another context: ““No one who 
listens to great music . . . who tries to listen to it as music, can help 
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feeling its affinities in obscure ways to the great goings on of nature 
and of human affairs” (p. 361). Is this subjectivism? Is value based 
“merely on human decree”’ in a passage like: ““Value means that the 
individual or type, any function of which is valuable, is not self- 
dependent entirely but in its independence belongs to the whole 
Space-Time of which it is a complex” (p. 313)? Indeed, turning 
specifically to moral value, one wonders whether Alexander’s view 
is as far from a theory of natural law, or immanent tendencies, in 
human nature (cf. p. 292) as Dr. Stiernotte seems to think. 


ae PeTer A. BERTOCCI 
Boston University 


THE EXISTENCE AND NATURE OF GOD. Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, Volume XXVIII. 
Washington, Catholic University of America, 1954. Pp. 282. $3.00. 


The reader who expects to find an outlay of essays narrowly restricted 
to scholastic subject matter and confined within the framework of a 
single point of view will be definitely surprised by the contents of this 
volume. The historical essays cover a wide range of topics running 
from the Eighth Book of Aristotle’s Physics and St. Augustine’s natural 
theology, to a penetrating Presidential Address on the treatment of 
God in modern philosophy. There are also a large variety of purely 
systematic studies, including one on the psychology of religion by 
Fr. Nash and an acute critique of Invalid Proofs of God’s Existence by 
Vernon Bourke. We find a similar diversity of points of view ranging 
from the meta-philosophy of R. McKeon in his address on Contemporary 
French Philosophy, to the Franciscan and Platonic attitude of Fr. Wolter 
in his interesting exposition of Scotus’ primary argument for the exist- 
ence of God, and the Aristotelianism of Vincent Smith’s defense of the 
philosophy of nature. Many of these essays are of high quality, and we 
shall select a few of them for more detailed comment. 

James Collins, in his Presidential Address, clearly distinguishes the 
way in which modern philosophy, as opposed to classical and medieval 
thought, adopted a functional rather than a systematic approach to the 
problem of God. For Descartes, God was necessary to guarantee the 
reliability of memory and the existence of an external world. After 
beginning with the finite self, Descartes brought Him in to meet 
certain epistemological needs via the ontological argument. 

Spinoza questioned whether this Cartesian God, introduced almost 
at the beginning, could perform these far flung functions adequately. 
Hence he substituted God for the finite self as his methodological 
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starting point. This meant, as Collins notes, that philosophy had to do 
the work traditionally allotted to theology. Instead of revelation, we 
have an immediate intuition into the Divine essence. When this failed 
to withstand serious criticism, Kant used the notion of God as a 
moral postulate to make the finite self free and immortal, and to 
harmonize nature with duty. Hegel finally exploited religion as a stage 
in his dialectical absolutism. It is no wonder that the collapse of these 
attempts has led many, like Heidegger and Merleau-Ponty, to advocate 
a complete exclusion of theological questions from philosophy. Mr. 
Collins concludes rather that philosophers should ‘‘refrain from making 
God a mere tool of their own special view of things” (p. 16). 

The whole idea of proving the existence of God is often attacked on 
the ground that it is either unnecessary for those who already believe, 
or unconvincing for those who do not. Peter W. Nash considers this 
dilemma in the light of religious aspiration in the concrete, as exempli- 
fied in such figures as Augustine, Tolstoi, and Oscar Wilde. He 
concludes that the dilemma is based on a sharp separation of theory 
from practice which is not true to the facts of life. It is true that syllo- 
gistic demonstrations will be unconvincing to one who has had no 
practical experience of human futility and the meaninglessness of life 
without a final end. But human aspiration is directed toward a goal 
which must be understood in some way, with some degree of clarity. 
If this is clouded by confusion and error, the whole drive may be 
blocked. The first horn of the dilemma fails to recognize the many 
interim steps and stages of belief. It is here that theory may play a 
crucially important role “within a framework of appetitive drives” 
(P- 74). 

Realistic thinkers have recently shown a strong tendency to abandon 
physical arguments in favor of metaphysical demonstrations based 
on the real distinction between essence and existence. Vincent Smith 
gives an interesting defense of the opposite position. He not only holds 
that the Aristotelian argument from motion is basically sound, but 
also that it is necessarily presupposed by any “real distinction of 
essence and existence” (p. 91). This last thesis, however, is subject 
to serious question, as the real distinction has been defended, without 
recourse to such argument, solely on the ground of existential pluarality 
or the contingency of changing entities. 

Fr. Wolter has written a clear and detailed exposition of Duns 
Scotus’ demonstration as it is presented in the new critical edition of 
his Commentary on the Sentences. Two causes are essentially ordered if (a) they 
are contemporaneous; (b) the exercise of causality in the lower depends 
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on the higher; and (c) the higher is more perfect. Scotus first argues 
that an infinite regress of such essentially ordered causes is impossible, 
on the ground that without a first, the whole series would be left 
uncaused. He maintains that a first uncaused cause is possible. In a 
crucial step, he then holds that only what exists virtually in its causes 
can be possible without being actual. Hence if that which has no 
cause is possible, it must be actual. Ab oportere ad esse valet illatio (p. 110). 
From this he deduces the infinity and unicity of this first cause. This 
careful statement will be of interest to students of medieval philosophy. 

The most penetrating of the systematic papers is on “Invalid Proofs 
of God’s Existence,” by Vernon J. Bourke. Thus he puts his finger on 
the weak step in Scotus’ complex argument,—the passage from an 
uncaused essence to actual existence (pp. 42-43). There is nothing 
illogical about such an argument. But logic alone tells us nothing 
of the existence or nonexistence of such wonderful essences. “‘No addi- 
tion of possibilities will give us an actuality” (p. 43). The Augustinian 
inference from timeless logical truth to a real eternal cause is subject 
to the same objection. Mr. Bourke shows that the Kantian type of 
moral argument which attempts to deduce a supreme rewarder and 
punisher from the awareness of binding obligation (cf. the paper on 
“The Moral Argument for God’s Existence” by John P. Rock) is open 
to similar criticism. If obligation is interpreted as a psychological 
experience, we are inferring extramental from mental being (p. 45). 
But the two are different. On the other hand if we interpret obligation 
as natural tendency, its “‘goal’’ becomes too polyvalent and equivocal 
to justify any such metaphysical inference. 

Hume distorts the classical teleological argument by comparing the 
universe to a machine. ““Teleological order is not simply the arrange- 
ment of a machine; in fact, the ordering of means to end often appears 
as mechanical disorder” (p. 47). Indeed no one of the three demonstra- 
tions criticized by Kant in his Critique corresponds to any classical 
causal argument, and each is not only subject to the objections raised 
by Kant but to others as well. Thus the watchmaker argument leads 
only to an anthropomorphic agency, not to a transcendent Deity. 

The critical studies by McTighe and Kendzierski on ‘‘The Finite 
God in Modern Thought” also derserve to be mentioned for their 
accuracy and penetrating criticism. This volume is not only a mine of 
historical information but of systematic argument as well. It deserves 
the careful attention of serious students of philosophy, whatever their 
point of view may be. 


— Joun WILD 
Harvard University 
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THEORETICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By Davip Binney. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 506. $8.50. 


As an exploration of the philosophic foundations of anthropology, 
this book is the most comprehensive treatment that has appeared thus 
far in the United States. 

Dr. Bidney examines virtually all of the central issues that confront 
the comparatively youthful discipline of anthropology: the meaning of 
culture, the relationship of such sciences as psychology to anthropology, 
the role of history, the problem of values, the place of the myth in both 
nonliterate and literate cultures, and numerous others. He approaches 
every issue as a trained philosopher, but also with extraordinary 
knowledge of the theoretical and experimental works of anthropologists 
themselves. There is pressing need today for studies that cross special- 
ized fields, but particularly for those that enable philosophers and 
experts in the sciences and humanities to utilize one another’s authority. 
Dr. Bidney demonstrates that this kind of co-operation is not only 
possible, but vastly fruitful. 

The perspective in which anthropology is interpreted is that of 
““*humanism’’—defined, in this case, as a philosophy of human creativity 
conditioned by natural and cultural events. With this as his central 
instrument, Dr. Bidney finds much to criticize both positively and 
negatively in the writings of such important anthropologists as E. B. 
Tylor, Emile Durkheim, Franz Boas, Alfred L. Kroeber, Melville J. 
Herskovits, Bronislaw Malinowski, Robert H. Lowie, Ruth Benedict, 
Clyde Kluckhohn, and Edward Sapir, as well as a host of philosophers 
and social scientists of past and present eminence. I shall illustrate his 
approach with but two examples. 

The quarrel that still rages between those who regard culture as a 
self-sufficient, sut generis level of social existence and those who regard 
it primarily in psychobiological terms is viewed as a quarrel based on 
inadequate and oversimplified premises. The former group attempts to 
objectify or reify organized human experience without recognizing 
the efficient causality that individuals must always exercise. The latter 
group attempts to deduce culture from the thoughts, feelings, and 
actions of human behavior—that is, from organic and psychological 
phenomena. Dr. Bidney’s humanism aims to encompass both positions 
by a wider polarity. He strongly emphasizes the importance and power 
both of cultural patterning and personality but he objects vehemently 
to selecting either as the key to the other. His general view here is 
possibly closer, on the whole, to that of John Dewey than to any other 
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thinker of note, although there is no such explicit admission by 
Dr. Bidney. 

Another highly controversial question that the author attacks is that 
of cultural relativism. The view that every culture has its own indige- 
nous order of values, and that each must accordingly be judged impar- 


tially on its own standards, has been, of course, fashionable among 
recent anthropologists, as well as among the majority of contemporary 
social scientists. Dr. Bidney, however, is dissatisfied. He contends that, 
if we are to face successfully the global crisis that now confronts us 
(and he is keenly aware of its perils), we must manage to transcend 
such cultural relativism in favor of a fresh cultural universalism that, 
again, centers in a humanistic outlook capable of reconciling both the 
multiplicities of cultural experience and the common qualities that 
pervade them. Here he develops his challenging concept of “‘normative 
culture” that embraces the descriptive methodology of the sciences 
and the value experiences of mankind: 

The belief that the application of tolerance to cultural pluralism regardless of 
common values will in time lead to harmonious integration and ‘‘orchestra- 
tion’’ of world cultures is but a pious, aesthetic delusion. Unless science can 
provide potentially universal cultural values capable of winning ardent 
adherents, other methods will be found to fill this need, such as the mytholog- 
ical appeal to race, class, or nationality. ... Only a cultural unity based upon 
a common core of rational values and brought into being by voluntary deli- 
berate consent can endure indefinitely [p. 432]. 

This remarkable book is marred by two or three weaknesses. One is a 
looseness of exposition due partly to the fact that many of the chapters, 
although revised, were originally published as separate, articles. Conse- 
quently, one detects not only a certain amount of unnecessary repeti- 
tion, even to the use of almost identical paragraphs (compare pp. 355 ff. 
and pp. 437 f.), but sometimes a diffuseness of argument. Another 
weakness is a degree of inconsistency that is again possibly due to lack 
of consecutiveness. Dr. Bidney occasionally hovers perilously close to 
an absolutistic position regarding natural law and cosmic order, 
despite his generally more experimental viewpoint. 

The most fundamental critical question, however, arises from 
Dr. Bidney’s often reiterated contention that all anthropological 
positions rest upon “metacultural’”’ assumptions of a traditionally 
philosophic character—in other words, that they are bound to be 
idealistic, realistic, materialistic, or something similar. That he has 
performed a service in sensitizing anthropologists to their philosophic 
presuppositions in indisputable. He has not sufficiently examined the 
possible relations between these presuppositions and the cultural 
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conditions that help to select and shape them. For example, the fact 
that a sociocultural theorist such as Pitirim Sorokin is an idealist, and 
that it is this ontology that explains his doctrine of cultural history, 
may be true as far as it goes, but the question that remains to be 
answered much more fully is what sorts of cultural factors (including 
the economic, political, and religious) have operated in modern 
history to generate idealism at all. 

His difficulty is epitomized in a statement such as this: “‘As I see it, 
the really significant difference between cultural functionalism and 
cultural historicism is essentially metacultural and concerns the onto- 
logical status of culture’? (p. 367). But is it the ‘‘ontological status of 
culture” that finally explains the difference, or is it at least equally the 
cultural institutions and conditions that help to produce one kind of 
ontology in one period as against another kind in another period? 
Is it, for example, the ontology of modern naturalism and empiricism 
that explains the predominance of technology in Western civilization, 
or is it the interactive influence of technology and its supporting 
ontology ? 

If Dr. Bidney would agree that it is of course the latter, as indeed he 
occasionally intimates that it is, then the problem is to trace such 
interactive influence rather than to explain it by articulating ‘‘meta- 
cultural’? categories selected from the history of philosophy. In the 
interests of the encompassing and dynamic synthesis that he aims to 
achieve, one may hope that he will sometime devote further attention 
to this difficult question. 

Meanwhile, it is raised not to indicate disagreement with his over-all 
interpretation—on the contrary, I find much with which to agree— 
but to illustrate how extremely provocative his volume can be. It is a 
monument to interdisciplinary thought in the twentieth century. 


THEODORE BRAMELD 
New York University 


SCIENCE AND MAN’S HOPE. By James STREET Futon. New York, 
Bookman Associates, 1955. Pp. 179. $3.25. 


Science, as Mr. Fulton sees it, is not man’s hope, but it ‘can and 


does partly reveal man’s hope, because it constitutes a part of its 
fulfillment.” Defined initially as factual, outward-looking, objective 
in a way that excludes the truly subjective, science displays in its 
activities only a phase of that wider ‘“‘unity of the human reason”’ 
which is philosophical. Nevertheless “‘it can and does embody the good 
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life in some degree, for it lends existence to veracity and disinterested 
love of truth” (pp. 26-27). Over and over again we are assured that 
the scientist cannot understand himself, cannot know his own true 
worth, and hence is not to be trusted “‘to provide the guidance of life.” 
Science “‘even misreads science itself . . . [it] misses the crucial point 
that science is itself a creative personal activity which none of its 
facts will justify. Its justification must be the moral justification that 
it embodies true good for men in some degree”’ (italics the author’s, 
p- 115). 

The book constitutes a vigorous polemic against “‘scientism” in the 
sense of any confident looking to science for ‘‘a definition of the supreme 
hope of man” or even for “‘enlightened moral direction of practice.” 
Scientism is denounced for “tacitly conferring upon experimental 
science the rights and perquisites of the tradition of humane reason” ; 
and then science is distrusted because of the “‘attitude of mind” it is 
believed to foster,—the impersonal, neutral, and abstract approach. 
We are shown the alleged narrowness of science as a point of view, and 
its consequences, but any attempt to broaden it by means of a scientifi- 
cally minded philosophy short of the author’s own position is deplored. 
That science should be praised for its good fruits and condemned for 
its bad ones is natural enough, but the book’s blanket case against all 
“‘science”’ including Deweyan instrumentalism seems to have it first 
one way and then the other. Science and scientists and scientifically 
minded philosophers vary much more than the author seems to 
imagine, so that Aldous Huxley’s fulminations against ‘industrialized 
modern science”’ are hardly effective against science as a whole. 

Although the scientist cannot, according to the author, explain his 
own activity, the philosopher can. ‘‘Science has moral significance, 
being the intensification of aliveness through enhanced openness of 
subject to objects” (p..121). But how, one may ask, does the author 
know that this is “truly good”? We are told that ‘“‘as regards values, or 
goodness in its varied forms, to be is to be alive . . . as a realization, 
completion, perfection of an existing individual” (p. 141). At another 
point it appears that value is ‘“‘a demand which the universe lays 
upon us” (p. 157). It may well be that science as mastery of fact 
“leaves us still groping after that which we most deeply need to know— 
the total outlines of our true hope”’; but the latter may be a demand 
which, because it is excessive, philosophy also may be powerless to 
satisfy. 

Haro.ip A. LARRABEE 
Union College 
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A MODERN INTRODUCTION 
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University of Maryland 
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